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Put All the Stubble Lands to Work at. Once 


[' the South can raise its food and feed and get ae 








high prices for an average or even small cotton 

crop, we will this fall be in fine shape financi- 
ally. To this end, let every farmer make sure 
now of all the food and feed his family and stock 
will need and possibly a surplus for sale. 

In doing this, immediate use should be made of 
the stubble lands. Oats and wheat have generally 
been poor, and if we are to get any profit from 
the lands on which they grew it is, in most cases, 
going to be necessary to grow a second crop. 
And even if the small grain yielded weil, unless 
we put the stubble land to work making a second 
crop we will be getting from it only half the re- 
turns we should get. 

When it comes to a choice of the crops to plant, 
there is a wide variety. Corn is high-priced and 
likely to remain so, and if there is any possibility 
of a shortage it isa fine crop to grow. For any 
plantings made between June 15 and July 15, the 
Mexican June corn should be used. Peas or soy 





beans with the corn will increase the feed supply 
and add to the soil fertility. Cowpeas alone, if 
seed are available, are tine for both food and feed, 
and help the land besides. Other good crops that 
we may use are sorghum, millet and Sudan grass. 
Because of high-priced seed, it will, whenever the 
labor supply is sufficient, probably be best to 
plant in rows and cultivate, rather than plant 
broadcast. 

The country needs every pound of food and 
feed we can produce, and it is up to us to make 
every foot of land do its part. There’s no place 


for the ‘‘slacker’’ acre. 
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Representing milk from cows 


18.6% less milk from 
without ticks k 


cous with Jew ticks 


42.4% less milk 
Srom cows 
with many ticks 





Increase Beef and Milk Production 
by Eradicating the Cattle Tick 


_— President asks farmers to increase food pro- 
duction to its maximum to provide an adequate 
supply of food for home use and a surplus for our 
Allies in Europe. 


The eradication of the Texas fever tick will greatly 


increase the supply of beef and milk, and at the same 
time add to your profits. 
The one effective way to eradicate the tick is sys- 


tematic dipping in 


Concrete Dipping Vats 


HLYUUdLUYAV44U0GU00CUALUUUOOUALOGOAUUUUUUUAG4GANON4A404G#NbAUNGAEAELAEULOD CALL 


You can help 








your country and yourself by gecting among = 
your neighbors and working for tick eradication and concrete vats = 
Concrete is the logical material because everything necessary to make = 
it is easily and quickly obtained. A concrete vat no repairs = 


and costs very little to build. 


Write to your congressman or the U. S, Department of Agriculture 
for Farmers’ Bulletins Numbers 569 and 639, which will tell you about the 
value and methods of tick eradication. Ask us for free blueprint plans 
and useful suggestions about building concrete dipping vats. 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Enclosed find $= for. 


........ years subscription for 


Post Office 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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DON’T 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $200 
Two years, 104 issues, 1. Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
en years, S20 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per % 








forget the big saving on three and five- 


¢ year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: i 
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lis mean 
convenience and economy 


UTTING Buckeye Hulls in sacks is just one of the 
important little things that have been done to make 


this roughage an improvement over the old style. 
This makes 
U COTTONSEED Yi 


easier to handle when putting them in the barn and easier to meas- 


19 CLa SS 
ure out when mixing feed. It keeps them clean and makes your 
help think of them as forage—not as bedding. 
Even though sacked, Buckeye Hulls scti for much less than loose 
old style hulls. It costs us money to sacit them but we believe that 
anything that will help you use this product to best advantage is 
worth the expense. 





fame eee 


Other Advantages . 


Buckeye Hulls are free of lint 
which has no food value. 

2000 pounds of real roughage to 
the ton—not 1500. 

Buckeye Hulls allow better as- 
similation of food. 


No trash or dust. 

They mix weil with other food. 

They take less space in the 
barn. 

Every pound goes farther. 


Kimbraugh Bros., Indianola, Miss., say: 
“‘We are using Buckeye Hulls and are very much pleased 
with them. We think they are superior to old 
hulls.” 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this oy 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer tv 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style huiis. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill, 


Det. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. deo. 4 


Atianta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon 


s 
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Selma 


























Every Farm Sais dicdlil Have a bens a 
“How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of codperation. True stories of act, 
ual experiences of farmers’ coéperative societies in our own West, Southand East- 
and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to organize, rules and regu- 


lations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as interesting and readable 
as a novel. 








Read what agricultural leaders in America and Europe say about the book 














DEAN W. A. HENRY, Wisconsin: “It’s sible to get it into the hands of everyone 
surely going to inoculate our farmer peo- of the six and a half million farmers in 
ple of America with the microbe of co- the United States.”’ 
operation, PROF. W. K aa 

DH. L. H. BAILEY, Ithaca, NX. Y.: ‘2 College for Te: nion 
am glad that you have brought together this is the most 1 sub- 
actual experiences that will s what ject which ¢ ver for 
has been done and also what may be American farmers."’ 























E. C. BRANSON, University of Nortl 
CHARLES 5S. BARRETT, President Carolina: “It is almost the only book 
National Farmers’ Union: ‘‘A monument that shows up a competent knowledge of 
to the author’s ability, industry and pa- Southern economic problems.” 
triotism.”’ z : 
“ e GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor Irisi 
WwW. DBD. HOARD, Hoard's Dairyman: “A Homestead, Dublin: “Though there are 
great book!"’ many farming books well written and 
DR. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, full of valuable information, we really do 
President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- not know of any work more practical 
lege: “It seems to be filled to the brir than this.”’ 
with practical and suggestive matter. A CABINET MEMBER writes: “The 
DR. T. N. CARVER, Harvard Univer- other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
sity: “fam delighted with it. The con Plunkett about coéperation enterprises in 
crete way in which you have described this country, and he told me that ‘How 
the actual results of coijperation amounts Farmers Coéperate’ is the best thing yet 


to a demonstration, I wish it were 





pos- published on the subject.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HERE has been much complaint 

among farmers this year of the 
high price of seed and these high 
prices have lessened the acreage 
planted to many desirable crops. 
Seeds are farm products and no farm- 
er should complain of the high price 
of farm products. To grow them and 
get the high prices is better business 
than to complain of these high prices 
and do without the seed. 


Drying Off Cows Before Calving 


a says: “I have two cows 
that will have calves in about a 
month. Is it best to dry them off, and 
for how long before the calf is 


born?” 


It is usually best to dry a cow off 
six weeks or a month, and some be- 
lieve for two months before her next 
calf is born, so as to give her a rest 
or a chance to build up her body pre- 
paratory to the next milking period. 

It is also probably better for the 
unborn calf that this be done, both 
because it is likely to come stronger 
and better nourished and the milk of 
the mother will be in the natural con- 
dition best adapted for the first feed- 
ing of the young calf. When the cow 
gives milk right up to calving there is 
maturally a larger tax on her system, 
as she must produce milk and noyr- 
ish the calf both at the same time. 
If she is well fed this may not prove a 
serious matter, but as a rule it is 
believed the average good cow will 
produce as much or more milk each 
year if she is given a rest of a month 
or two before each calf is born. The 
advantage resulting from this prac- 
tice, however, probably is greatest 
from the effect on the calf, for the 
reasons stated. In this case, however, 
it is now probably too late to start 
trying to dry off these cows. It takes 
a couple of weeks or more to safely 
dry off a cow and since these cows 
are within a month of calving the 
flow of milk will probably begin to 
increase before the cows can be dried 
up. Moreover, the benefit of a period 
of rest before the calf is born is not 
so great as to justify much risk of in- 
jury to the udder in an attempt to dry 
off the cow too quickly. With some 
persistent milkers it is very difficult 
to dry them off. Some also advise 
against the practice of drying off 
heifers with first calf, although ad- 
mitting the advantages stated above, 
because they think encouraging a 
heifer to continue milking right up to 
the birth of her next calf tends to fix 
the habit of persistent milking. 


A Feed for Young Pigs 


READER has on June 1 cross- 

bred Poland-China — Duroc-Jer- 
sey pigs three weeks old and wants 
to know “what to feed them so as to 
make meat out of them this fall.” 

These pigs will not be six months 
old until December, and if they are to 
reach a suitable condition for meat- 
making at that time they must be 
well and intelligently fed. 

To state a good ration for these 
pigs is easy, but it is not easy to state 
one that will be found profitable, or 
without further information one that 
may be available. It is certain that 
this is not the way to raise hogs and 
make cheap pork. The order must 
be reversed and the question of 
feeds settled before hand. The cheap- 
est feeds must be grown and harvest- 
ed by the pigs, and it is also very 
doubtful if pigs should be made into 
meat before nine to twelve months of 
age. If the increase in price for small 
pigs is great enough it may pay to 











slaughter or market pigs six months 
of age, but the cost of producing 
pigs (the cost of keeping the mother 
and father) is usually sufficient to 
make it more profitable to keep the 


pigs longer and grow them larger 
than they are likely to be at six 


months of age. If these pigs can run 
on a clover pasture and receive three 
pounds of skim milk to one pound of 
corn, as much as they will take twice 
a day, they should make good growth. 
But the clover pasture and the skim 
milk are probably not available and 
the corn will cost around two dollars 
a bushel. This illustrates well the 
unsatisfactory results of asking such 
a feeding question without giving 
any information about the _ feeds 
available. 

Or, corn one part and velvet bean 
meal two parts should make a good 
feed for these pigs. Equal parts of 
corn, wheat shorts and velvet bean 
meal would also do well. One part 
of tankage to six parts of corn by 
weight and pasture are also good for 
pigs. j 

But as stated, the feeding of these 
pigs with the feeds suggested is not 
likely to prove profitable unless they 
are extremely well handled. 

If these pigs could be given a mod- 
erate allowance of any of the feeds 
suggested and kept on pasture until 
September and then put on peanuts, 
soy beans, or later on velvet beans, 
with only a little corn and run on 
these until the end of December they 
might prove profitable; but as stated, 
pigs intended for meat making in 
the fall should be born before April 1, 
and preferably before March 1. 


Ration for a Milk Cow 


66 ILL lintless cottonseed hulls, 

beet pulp, cottonseed meal and 
velvet bean meal make an all round 
good ration for a milk cow, and if so 
how much should be given at each 
feed?” 

A fairly good dairy ration can be 
made of these feeds. Of course, the 
cow will do better if she also has 
grass or pasturage. If she has no 
succulent feed like green grass, silage 
or roots, a little better class of rough- 
age than lintless hulls would also be 
better. That is, we doubt the wisdom 
of depending on hulls for the entire 
roughage. Even if we consider the 
beet pulp as roughage we still think 
some succulent feed or a small quan- 
tity of some legume hay would add to 
the quality of the ration. 

Assuming that the cow is producing 
from 20 to 25 pounds of milk a day 
and weighs 800 to 1,000 pounds, we 
suggest the following amounts of the 
feeds mentioned for the ration, or for 
one days feeding, if these feeds are to 
furnish the entire feed of the cow. 

It is assumed that the velvet bean 
meal is from the beans in the pods, 
both being ground together in the 
usual manner. 








Digestible Nutrients 


{ 
| 
| Dry 














J | |Carbohy-| 
Feeds Matter | Protein | drates | Fat 
11 Ms. cotton-| | | | é 
seed hulls ..} 9.93 Ibs.} .03 Ibs.) 3.66 hs.| -16 Ts, 
8 Ibs. beet pulp} | 
cee. Se | 7.34 Ts.) .37 Ibs.| 5.22 s.} .06 Bs. 
3 Ibs. cotton- | | 
seed meal...| 2.77 Ms.| 1.00 Ibs.| .73 Ths.| .27 Ibs. 
7 Ms. velvet { | | Pins 
bean meal | 6.14 Is.| 1.04 Ms.| 3.62 Ihs.| .27 Ths. 
Total ....|26.18 Ibs.| 2.44 Ibs.| 3\Ibs.| .77 Ds. 
Standard— 
22 is. maitk| | | 
PO eee 29.00 Ths.} 2.50 Ths.|13.00 Ms.|_ .50 Ths. 








The ration is a little deficient in di- 
gestible protein as compared with the 
“standard” for a cow giving 22 pounds 
of milk daily; but the deficiency is so 
small that it is of no consequence. 
Moreover, the protein in the “Stand- 
recognized as rather high. 


eT ae 
ara 1S 


The difference in the dry matter is 
also immaterial, since the required 
nutrients are supplied. The deficiency 
in dry matter is due to the high qual- 
ity of all the feed, with the exception 
of the cottonseed hulls. Feeds less 
rich in digestible nutrients might sup- 
ply the required dry matter of the 
“Standard” without furnishing any 
more nutrients. 

This ration may be divided into 
equal parts and fed morning and ev- 
ening, or if desirable, it might be fed 
in three equal parts, morning, noon 
and evening. 





Bad Business to Fertilize With 
Velvet Bean Meal 
SOUTH Carolina reader mrites: 
“Has velvet bean meal any value 
as a fertilizer? How does it compare 
with cottonseed meal? I have about 
1,000 bushels in the pods and a mill to 
grind them on, but no stock to eat 
them just now.” 

The following shows the plant 
foods in velvet bean meal—pods and 
beans—and a medium grade of cot- 
tonseed meal: 





| Velvet Bean Meal| Cottonseed Meal 
| * 








NiGFOGEN § ..issecs | 2.75 per cent 6.2 per cent 
Phosphoric acid.. .50 per cent 2.5 per cent 
| eee | 2.00 per cent i.8 per cent 





Allowing a value of 25 cents a 
pound for nitrogen, 5 cents a pound 
for phosphoric acid and 7 cents a 
pound for potash, the following 
shows the values of a ton of velvet 
bean meal—pods and beans—and a 
ton of cottonseed meal: 





| Velvet Bean Meal| Cottonseed Meal 





poitec ere 


124 Ihs.—$31.00 
50 





55 Ibs.—$13.75}| 
MOM GCA ..cecc 10 hs.— .50 Ibs.— 2.50 
POABD oesccccoes 7 40 Ibs.— 2.80) 36 hs.— 2.52 
Toltas_..... | $17.05] $36.02 





With these assumed values a ton of 
velvet bean meal is worth $17 as a 
fertilizer, or less than one-half the 
value of cottonseed meal. 

We have no data showing the com- 
parative availability of the plant 
foods for feeding the crops, but if the 
velvet bean meal is finely ground we 
think there would be no great differ- 
ence between the two meals. The 
important point in this inquiry is the 
erroneous idea of using so good a feed 
as velvet bean meal as a  fer- 
tilizer. No material of proved and 
high value for feeding should be used 
asa fertilizer direct tothesoil. At these 
times of extremely high prices for 
feeds it is little short of a criminal 
waste for any man to use such a good 
feed as velvet ‘bean meal as a fertil- 
izer. With corn around $2 a bushel 
in the South, or about $70 a ton, this 
velvet bean meal, fed to horses and 
mules in equal parts by weight of 
corn, is worth about as much as corn. 
It is richer in protein than corn, but 
lower in carbohydrates. Since corn 
is too low in protein a mixture of 
equal parts of corn and velvet bean 
meal will make a better balanced ra- 
tion than corn alone, and if the hay 
used is from grasses it will be a bet- 
ter ration for the horses and mules. 

This velvet bean meal can be sold 
for $35 a ton if our reader will let the 
feeders of cattle, hogs and horses 
know that he has it for sale, or it will 
keep in the pods until it is needed for 
feed. We advise against its use for fer- 
tilizer, althoughit has the value indica- 
ted forthat purpose. If it cannot be 
used for feed on the farm and the sta- 
ble manure applied to the land, then it 
should be sold to some man who is 
buying high-priced feeds, as so many 
are doing. Below is given the digesti- 
ble nutrients in 100 pounds of velvet 
bean meal, cottonseed meal and corn, 
for comparison: 














| Carbohy-| 
| Protein | drates H Fat 
| apt ¥ e 
Velvet bean meal....| 14.9 Ibs.| 51.7 Ibs.| 3.8 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal ....| 33.4 Ibs.| 24.3 Ibs. 7.9 Ts. 
Ee AS 7.5 Ibs.| 67.8 Ds. 4.6 Ibs. 
The men who lead are the men who read. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 














I pecs fall grazing crops, if not al- 

ready provided for, must be put 
out at once. We have called atten- 
tion to the need for these so often 
that little more can be said, but we 


hope -every reader of this  col- 
umn will grow his feeds this 
year and, among other feeding 


stuffs grown, will provide fall grazing 
crops, especially all needed for fatten- 
ing the hogs; but that is not the sub- 
ject we wish to discuss this week. 
Much is said and written about late 
fall and winter pastures. Our climate 
makes it possible, most seasons, for 
us to have considerable late fall and 
winter grazing, but nature does not 
supply this in the uncultivated crops, 
which grow at that season. It re- 
quires an effort on our part with 
special crops. Of course, the general 
pastures, especially if they are well 
set with lespedeza and white clover, 
will afford good late fall grazing. 
provided the lespedeza has not been 


grazed closely during its growing 
period. Frost stops the growth of 


lespedeza and kills the plants, but it 
injures the feeding value of lespedeza 
less than with almost any other plant. 
Velvet beans furnish another in- 
stance of a plant killed by frost 
which is still good feed and is freely 
grazed by livestock. Late fall graz- 
ing may be provided by these two 
plants and they may be helped out by 
fall-sowed cereals. The fall-sowed 
grains must be our chief dependence 
for winter grazing. In fact, with the 
exception of rape, which is only adap- 
ted to very rich land, the fall sowed 
cereals or grains are about our only 
means of providing late fall and win- 
ter grazing. 

Attempts at furnishing winter graz- 
ing have not generally come up to ex- 
pectations. Consequently, it has been 
stated that “The only reliable winter 
pasture is a silo.” While this is true, 
especially in the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt, considerable winter 
grazing can be obtained an average 
season, if the crops for grazing are 
given a fair chance. None of these 
crops can make growth in freezing 
weather, nor on land with insufficient 
moisture. These two facts make it 
necessary to properly prepare the 
land to save moisture and to sow the 
crops early enough so they can make 
a good growth before freezing weath- 
er comes. 

When it is mot practicable to do 
these things, and such is sometimes 
the case, the crops should -not be 
blamed and the whole proposition of 
winter grazing condemned. It is sim- 
ply a question of paying the price. 


To get winter grazing from these 
crops certain things must be done. If 
these are mot practicable, in any 


given case, or if they cost too much, 
then winter grazing will not be had. 
Until Abruzzi rye was introduced we 
have believed that barley, wheat, 
oats and rye, in the order stated, 
were best on good lands. On medium 
to poor lands we would exactly re- 
verse this order. But in the Cotton 
Belt Abruzzi rye seems to be worthy 
of first place, or at least, to rank 
with the best. Just north of the Cot- 
ton Belt, for instance, in East Ten- 
nessee, particularly at the Experi- 
ment Station at Knoxville, Prof. 
Mooers reports that Abruzzi rye has 
not done well. 

For the best winter grazing all 
these crops must be sowed early on 
land prepared early and well. Rather 
heavy seeding is also advisable. These 
crops will be more fully discussed in 
this column next week. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

































Potato Beetles 
64DLEASE give a recipe for killing 
the potato beetles.” 

Mix 1 part of Paris green in 50 
parts of air-slaked lime or dust of 
any sort. Dust this over the plants 
when the dew is on the leaves. It will 
have to be repeated if washed off by 
rain. 





Sorghum 


taba variety of cane makes the 
most juice and is the best to 
plant?” 

The amount of juice is not inherent 
in the variety but depends on the size 
of growth made. The best cane for 
syrup is the so-called Japanese Rib- 
bon cane. 





Suckers on Corn 
Pa OULD I pull suckers from corn 


or not?” 

I found many years ago that it was 
a waste of time and labor to pull 
suckers off the corn. You will make 
more corn by letting them alone. In 
fact on strong land in your section 
the suckers will often make good 
corn. 





Bordeaux Mixture 


66XX7ILL Bordeaux mixture lose 
strength by standing sometime 
after making?” 

I would not say that it loses strength, 
but it will separate and make it neces- 
sary to use an agitator in the sprayer 
to keep it stirred up. Better make in 
quantities that are needed at once 
and not attempt to keep it over. You 
can buy it in dry shape or canned. 





Spraying for Fungi and Insects 


S4XX7HAT is the best spray to pre- 
vent blight in potatoes and to 
kill the bugs?” 

One and a half pounds of lead ar- 
senate in 50 gallons of a 5-5-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture. Spray every ten days, 
or if the beetles get a start, spray 
more frequently. This will ward off 
the early blight and will destroy the 
beetles. 





Sowing Cabbage Seed 


S4XX7HEN should I sow cabbage seed 
for heading by fall?” 

For heading in the early fall sow 
the seed by the middle of May. For 
cabbage to head late, sow the seed 
early in July and put the plants in 
rapidly and set in late August in 
strong heavily fertilized soil, and 
they will head in early December. For 
the winter crop I would use a good 
strain of the Late Flat Dutch. The 
Danish Ball Head is also good. 


Alfalfa After Wheat 


6¢N AY LAND is now in wheat and I 
wish to get it in alfalfa. What 
is the best plan?” 

Break the stubble deeply after har- 
vest and sow an early pea like New 
Era. Disk these down in August and 
turn them under. Spread two tons of 
ground limestone an acre and harrow 
it in. Then apply 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre, and sow 25 pounds 
of alfalfa seed an acre in late August 
or early September and brush in with 
a smoothing harrow. 








Fusarium Wilt in Cabbage 


én AY CABBAGE and all in this 
neighborhood are affected by 
a wilt disease. The plants turn yellow 
and die. Can anything be done for 
them?” 
About the only thing to do is to 
stop planting cabbage in old gardens 
where the soil has become infected 


with the fungus that causes the dis- 
ease. I know of no remedy. You can 
get a geod deal of information by 
writing to the Division of Publica- 
tions in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
copies of Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 78, 


388 and 383. 


Bermuda in Upper Piedmont 


ie HAVE some steep land near my 
barn which I wish to make a pas- 
ture and thought of using Bermuda 
grass. What do you think of this?” 

I would not advise Bermuda grass 
in your section. The best pasture 
grasses for your steep land will be 
the mixture of 10 pounds Orchard 
grass, 10 pounds of Kentucky blue- 
grass, and 5 pounds of redtop, which 
I have found to make the best sod on 
hill lands of the Piedmont section, 
and which others have found good. 
Bermuda is the grass for the warmer 
sandy soils of the Cotton Belt. 





Peas and Beans 


s¢— SEND you a sample of peas that 
we can buy at the grocery, and 
they are said to come from Cali- 


and ripens in June. It makes no seed 
but produces offsets, and these are 
used as sets. Onions can be grown 
year after year on same land provid- 
ed you sow peas after the early ones 
and turn these under for the crop 
again in September and fertilize 
heavily. It takes several years to get 
a piece of land in high condition for 
onions. 


Don’t Believe All You See in the 
Daily Papers 

EVERAL correspondents who 

have evidently been reading the 
wild statements made by newspaper 
reporters about the wonderful profit 
in growing medicinal herbs, ask me 
how to cure and pack Jimson weeds, 
horehound, catnip and what not. If 
there is any sale for Jimson weed I 
have never heard of it. It contains a 
powerful narcotic poison and may be 
used as a medicine, but whether there 
is demand enough to take any quan- 
tity of the weed I doubt very much. 
Whenever I get these requests for in- 
formation about the growing of un- 
usual crops about which the inquirers 
know nothing, I at once assume that 
here is a man who is not farming 
well, and thinks that farming does 
not pay. This class of men are al- 
ways ready to take up with some- 
thing they know nothing about, and 
will pay fancy prices for some seed 
that a slick agent talks to them about. 
Here in the South this class of farm- 








probably be good this fall. 


planting of sweet potato slips. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


TUBBLE land left idle means waste. Put it to work making food 
and feed. 


2. Save oat and wheat seed for fall planting. These may be 
scarce and high-priced when we need them. 

3. If boll weevils are in your cotton, it will pay to pick and 
destroy the early ones, likewise the punctured squares. 

4. Don’t neglect the cotton you have planted, for prices will 


5. If velvet or soy beans are not in the corn, don’t fail to plant 
plenty of cowpeas between the rows. Otherwise, you will not be get- 
ting from your land what you should. 

6. Have the ground ready, and after each rain make a liberal 


7. Don’t forget that dust mulch—it will save moisture and thus 
save the crops during the critical period just ahead. 








fornia. Will they do well here? When 
is the best time to plant? Are Pinto 
beans bunch beans? Will they do in 
this country? What other sorts of 
beans and peas will do well in Ten- 
nessee?” 

The sample sent was smashed in 
the mail. But they are evidently the 
Early Large Blackeye pea, which is 
now often called the California, be- 
cause it has been largely grown there 
of late years, though I grew it thirty 
years ago. Sow them now. I know 
nothing about any “Pinto” beans. 
You can grow the Mammoth Yellow 
soy bean. The Blackeye pea is valua- 
ble for table use and should be large- 
ly grown. 





About Onions 
€6— WOULD like to know what kind 


of fertilizer to use on onions. I 
have some now up about three inches 
high. Land is not rich but in fair 
shape.” 

With onions only three inches high 
the last of May you cannot make 
more than sets, no matter what fer- 
tilizer you now use. Onions should 
be planted in February or March so 
as to have as much cool weather for 
growth as possible, as they are going 
to ripen up when the weather gets 
hot. Planted without fertilization 
and planted late, you cannot make 
onions of any size. We plant early 
and give the land, no matter how rich 
it may be, 1,500 pounds an acre of a 
good grade fertilizer. Some nitrate 
of soda applied now alongside the 
rows may hurry them up. The ear- 
liest ripe onions we get from planting 
the Yellow Potato onion. This vari- 
ety is always planted in September 


ers have been investing in Chickasaw 
Jack beans at $1 a quart, and in the 
North they have been paying another 
agent two cents apiece for the Eng- 
lish Broad Windsor bean, which the 
seedsmen would sell to them for 50 
cents a quart. There is today more 
money in proper farming with corn, 
wheat, cotton, cowpeas and soy beans 
and cattle than in Jimson weeds, cat- 
nip, horehound or sunflowers, We 
need food for humans and animats, 
less tobacco and no grain to be made 
into whiskey or beer. This country 
can easily feed itself, but we have got 
to help feed our allies in Europe, and 
help them to maintain the fight 
against military despotism and kai- 
serism. 





Japan Clover 


“| NOTICE that Japan clover is re- 

commended for the improvement 
of run down land. I have an old 
field recently come into my posses- 
sion, which is literally worn out and 
covered with broomsedge. I cannot 
cultivate this field this year, but 
thought of cutting it over with a disk 
harrow and sowing the Japan clover 
seed in the spring. Please tell me if 
it would be worth while to make the 
investment.” 

Japan clover, Lespedeza striata, has 
spread all over the South, and is 
probably plentiful along roadsides in 
your section. It will to some extent 
improve the soil, but does not grow 
heavily enough with you on high land 
to amount to much. Still you can 
sow it as you suggest and it will tend 
to run out the broomsedge and will 
make a summer pasture. But for 
the improvement of the soil you can 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


do more with cowpeas, soy beans and 
lime and crimson clover than with 
the lespedeza. The clover will help 
some the first year and then next 
year you can use the peas, and turn 
them under and lime the land and 
sow crimson clover as a winter cover 
to turn under for corn in the spring, 
and then by following a good rota- 
tion of crops you can bring the land 
up rapidly. 


Wants to Know More About Kudzu 


S6°AN the kudzu vine be success- 
fully grown for hay? I have 
been thinking of planting a piece of 
black jack land with them. Should 
the plants be set in spring or fall?” 
It matters little when you plant the 
kudzu, as it is very hardy. I do not 
know any plant that will furnish 
more forage. I believe that a plautt 
set in the middle of a ten-acre lot will 
cover the lot with plants in three 
years. It seems that the roots run 
down and clinch on the other side, 
for I have never been able to dig all 
of a plant out. It will be a good thing 
if you can be watchful enough to 
keep it,in one field. But it will send 
runners right on the ground where 
the mower will not touch them, and 
these will run thirty feet and root at 
every joint, and there is no fence that 
will stop them but a stone wall. 








Fall Irish Potatoes in the South 


HILE the early crop of Irish po- 

tatoes is largely grown in the 
South for Northern shipping, and in 
some favorable seasons is a very 
profitable crop, there is too little at- 
tention paid to the production of thie 
crop for winter use in the South, and 
the supply in winter comes very gen- 
erally from the North and the prices 
paid are such that a good home crop 
should be a very profitable one. In 
fact, for the general farmer, the pro- 
duction of the late crops will gener- 
ally be more profitable than the early 
shipping crop, which should generally 
be left to the regular trucking sec- 
tions and the organized stations, fur 
isolated growers seldom succeed in 
making it profitable. 

But there is always a home demand 
all over the South for.winter pota- 
toes. Then there is another reason 
for the growing of the late crop. Our 
growers have been depending too 
much on the North for seed potatoes 
for planting the early crop, and the 
prevalence of diseases in potatoes in 
the North has made the planting of 
the Northern stock an uncertain mat- 
ter. It has been abundantly proved 
that the late crop of the early varie- 
ties grown in the South make far bet- 
ter seed for the spring planting than 
the potatoes from the North. The 
Northern seed potatoes, dug earlier 
in the fall and fully mature, very gen- 
erally sprout in the cellars and have 
the sprouts rubbed off. Then when 
they grow it is with the clusters of 
side buds and they come up with a 
number of shoots. The late crop po- 
tatoes from the South do not sprout 
in winter, and in spring grow with 
the strong terminal bud, and a po- 
tato plant from one stout stalk will 
always make a better crop than the 
bunch of shoots from the weakened 
tuber. 

Early potatoes that have been kept 
in cold storage can be planted in July 
and make a fine crop for winter use, 
and make the best seed than can be 
had for planting the early crop. I 
have frequently detailed the best 
methods for growing this late crop, 
and will have them again on this page 
at the proper season. 





EAGER FOR HIS RIGHTS 


As little Freddie had reached the mature 
age of three, and was about to discard pet- 
ticoats for manly raiment in the form of 
knickerbockers, his mother determined to 
make the occasion a memorable one. The 
Bristol Times tells what happened 

The breakfast-table was laden with gooa 
fare as the newly-breeched infant was led 
into the room. “Ah,” cried the proud moth- 
er, ‘‘now you are a little man!" 

The fledging was in ecstasies. Displaying 
his garments to their full advantage, he 
edged closer to his mother, and whispered. 
“Mummie, can I call pa Bill now?” 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 





CULTIVATORS AND CROP CUL- 
TIVATION 


Ill.—Styles of Cultivator Shovels 


[Under the above heading a series of five 
articles will appear. These articles should 
be read by every farmer interested in rais- 
ing a@ Maximum corn or cotton crop.) 

HERE are almost as many varieties 

of shovels and teeth used on culti- 
vators as’ there are makes of auto- 
mobiles. It is true that the land in 
some sections of the South demands 
the use of different cultivators and 
cultivator attachments than those in 
another section but in a large ma- 
jority of cases the same style of 
shovels can be used in both. 

The disk cultivator, Fig. 1, is especi- 
ally recommended for use _ before 
planting in bedding up land, in work- 
ing these beds down more level, or 
merely to loosen up the beds just 
ahead of the corn or cotton planter. 
It can also be used for the first one 
or two cultivations of the young 
corn or cotton. But for all-purpose 
cultivation the disk cultivator is not 
as satisfactory as some styles of 
shovels, sweeps, or teeth. 

Early cultivation should be deep, 
and consequently the best attach- 
ment for this purpose is the plain 
two and one-half to four-inch V-point 
shovel, Fig..2. A six-shovel cultivator 
set to penetrate three to four inches 
will destroy or cover all young weeds 
and will assure a good layer of loose 
soil being left to hold the soil mois- 
ture throughout the growing period 
of the crop. After the first or second 
cultivation these shovels- should be 
replaced by sweeps, Fig. 3. These will 
not penetrate deep enough to injure 
the rapidly spreading roots of the 
growing corn or cotton, but if kept 
sharp, will destroy all weeds and 
leave a good, loose mulch on the sur- 
face of the ground. On a six-shovel 
cultivator, eight or ten inch sweeps 
should be used. The two outside 
shovels do not need to be removed 
until about the last cultivation. 

Many farmers find the spring-tooth 
attachment, Fig. 5, very satisfactory, 
especially for late cultivation. For 
the first two or three cultivations 
they do not penetrate deep enough 
to thoroughly open the surface and 
provide a good layer of loose soil so 
essential for proper moisture. con- 
trol. The “diverse” or “Gee Whiz” 
one-horse cultivator is merely a 
spring-tooth walking cultivator. The 
one-horse walking cultivator should 
be a five-shovel machine equipped 
with the shovels shown in Fig. 4. 
These can be used for early cultiva- 
tion and then removed and _ the 
eight-inch sweeps, Fig. 3, attached in 
their place. BE. Rk. JONES. 


PREPARE STORAGE ROOM FOR 
SWEET POTATOES 


One-fifth of the Crop Is Lost Annu- 
ally Through Careless Methods of 
Handling and Lack of Proper 
Storage Facilities 








NE-FITH of the sweet potatocrop 
of the Southern states—10,000,000 
bushels of the average crop of 50,000,- 
000—is lost annually by decay. Care- 
less handling at harvest time and im- 
proper storage cause almost the en- 
tire loss. To save these 10,000,000 
bushels to the food supply this year 
and also take care of the probable 
increase in production is the object 
of efforts the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is making to in- 
duce growers in the South to prepare 
well-ordered storage houses as soon 
as possible for the coming harvest. 
Storage can be provided by con- 
verting vacant buildings into stor- 
age houses, or in specially construct- 
ed buildings. Two things are essen- 
tial in the store room—good insula- 
tion and provision for thorough ven- 


tilation. These things are provided 
for in plans for a model storage house 
given in Farmers’ Bulletin 548, “Stor- 
ing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes.” 
The plans there described are for 
a building of 2,500 to 3,000 bushels 
capacity, but the principles of con- 
struction can be as readily followed 
and applied in providing storage for 
500 bushels or for 50,000 bushels. 

It is economy to build a substantial 
sweet potato storage house, because 
it will last longer and require less 
attention than a cheap, poorly con- 
structed one. It would be possible to 
keep sweet potatoes in a cheaper and 
less carefully constructed house, but 
the attention required and the addi- 


of matched lumber. The windows 
and doors should be made tight and 
ventilators put in where needed. The 
bulletin already mentioned describes 
how the bins may be made. 


MEETING THE HIGH-COST-OF- 
LABOR PROBLEM 
Better Hesssvnent Lessens Labor 


Needs—More and Better Machin- 
ery and Horses Will Help 





HE ex@dus oi colored help from 
the Southern states to Northern 
Cities, where munition and industrial 


plants offer high wages to common 
labor, has put a severe crimp in the 

















FIG. 1.—THE DISK CULTIVATOR AT WORK 


tional fuel used would soon exceed 
the cost of the extra care and mate- 
rial required in a better one. The 
chances of loss are much greater in 
a poorly built than in a well built 
house. ; 

Storage houses may be built of 
wood, brick, cement, or stone. Wood- 


cropping schedule and farming activ- 
ities of many Dixie farms. In my 
section I have found it advisable to 
hire farm labor by the year, supply- 
ing married men, who are more per- 
manent and contented than single 
men, with houses, garden patches, 
fuel and an average of 300 pounds of 
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SOME 


en houses are preferable because they 
are cheaper and easier to keep dry. 
It is dificult to keep moisture from 
collecting on the walls of a cement, 
stone, or brick house. The house 
should be built on posts or piers, so 
as to allow a circulation of air under 
it. The “dugout,” or a house built 
partly under ground, fails because it 
is practically impossible to keep this 
type of house dry, and moisture in 
the storage house will cause the po- 
tatoes to rot. The sills should be 
placed on posts or pillars 12 to 15 
inches from the ground, or just high 
enough so that a wagon bed will be 
on a level with the floor of the house, 

On many farms in the South there 
are byildings, such as abandoned ten- 
ant houses, that could be converted 
into sweet potato storage houses at 
very little expense. Where there are 
such buildings they should be used 
rather than to build a new house. 
These houses will usually need to be 
ceiled on the inside. For this pur- 
pose 2 by 4-inch scantlings should be 
set against the wall and covered first 
with building paper and then a layer 


USEFUL CULTIVATOR 


ATTACHMENTS 


pork, one barrel of flour and eighteen 
bushels of corn meal, in addition to a 
cash wage of from $200 to $250 per 
year. It means added bother and an- 
noyance to have to fool with rations, 
but most of the married Southern la- 
borers are accustomed to such ar- 
rangements and will not hire for an 
out and out cash wage. 

My experience has been that month 
hands and day labor are not depend- 
able. They are with you today and 
without warning probably leaving 


you tomorrow in many cases. Single 
men usually are very independent, 
anil as soon as things do not suit 


them they quit. Married men have 
to care for their families and are 
never so lasty about taking or leav- 
ing a job. I find that it pays to lo- 
cate the best laborers in my section 
and pay them a little premium above 
the average wages to obtain and re- 
tain their faithful service. It pays to 
study the individual workers and to 
treat them according to their temp- 
eraments. A sluggish worker needs 


driving and supervision, while a man 
of nervous makeup who 3s active, en- 


ergetic and conscientious will do bet- 
ter where he is placed largely on his 
own resources and made responsible 
for the satisfactory performance of 
his work. It pays to treat farm labor 
kindly and considerately, and to re- 
member that the workers are just as 
human and susceptible to courtesy 
and kindness as you are yourself. 


Scarcity of labor obliges me to use 
heavier machinery and larger horses 
in order to increase the efficiency of 
man labor. It compels me to utilize 
livestock in the handling of crops 
which with an abundant and cheap 
labor supply could be harvested and 
marketed for cash. Lack of help 
makes for the practice of a simple 
rotation and system of management. 
It leads to the lessening of losses by 
the control of leaks. It develops in- 
tensity of operation and production, 
for the farmer soon appreciates that 
if he cannot have as large an acreage 
in crops he must aim to increase the 
yield per acre of the land which he is 
able to till. 

Four or five horses to the double- 
action disk harrow under the direct- 
ion of one man will accomplish more 
and better work than will two or 
three single disks which will require 
three drivers. A two-bottom riding 
plow drawn by heavy horses is more 
economical of labor than two mold- 
board plows. Five or six horses hitch- 
ed to the heavy binder will cover 
more ground and cut more grain than 
if the horses are used on two smaller 
machines with twice as many men. A 
gasoline tractor of adequate size and 
power will minimize soil preparation 
work on the farm, while it will prove 
valuable at threshing and silo-filling 
as well as wood-cutting times. The 
use of such an outfit involves experi- 
ence and knowledge on the. part of 
the owner concerning its proper op- 
eration and repair. 


I can cut down livestock labor ex- 
penses by grazing rye during the ear- 
ly spring, removing the animals in 
time for the grain to mature and then 
“hogging off” the crop with swine. 
3y the use of hurdles and temporary 
fences I can graze crops of cowpeas, 
soy beans, clover and alfalfa instead 
of harvesting them. I can “hog off” a 
portion of the corn crop. In fact, un- 


der. present conditions it is most 
profitable to directly convert field 
crops into meat products or into 


milk, cream or wool by obliging the 
animals to harvest the crops, instead 
of performing this work with expen- 
sive man labor and marketing the 
produce as cash crops. : 
Instead of extra farm hands we will 
use this year a gasoline engine for 
pumping water, sawing wood and 
grinding feed; a seven-foot-cut bin- 
der; a double-action disk harrow; a 
farm water system; seven and eight- 
foot-cut, triple-geared mowers; hay 
loaders where the ground is suffi- 
ciently level; manure spreaders; gang 
plows; tractors and combination 
tools for harvesting and threshing a 
crop in the field. G. H. BD: 





Squeaky Auto Springs 
QUEAKY auto springs are annoy- 
ing, and the only way to overcome 

this is by oiling them with graphite 
or heavy grease. This is objectiona- 
ble, however, as it causes dust to col- 
lect on them, hastening wear and 
making them unsightly. To overcome 
this, wrap the springs after they have 
been oiled with adhesive tape or 
heavy cord the color of the car. This 
will prevent the accumulation of 
dust, and will not look unsightly if 
tape or cord of the proper color is 
used. If heavy cord is used and the 
springs are well wrapped, it will in- 
crease their riding qualities as well as 
strengthen them. This is proved by 
the fact that the springs on most rac- 
ing cars are wrapped in this manner. 
—P, T. H. 
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Get the Grain 
From the Bundle 4 
to the Sack 


you can do it with a Red River 
Special. It beats out the grain. 
The giant cylinder with surplus 
teeth and large concave surface 


$ 
s 
# 
throws grain, straw and chaff a 
a 
cs 
# 


BABBBEEB 


against the“Man BehindtheGun.” 
Grain goes through. Straw and 
chaff go over. Shakers d¢aé out 
remaining grain. 

Hire the man with a 


Red River ¢ 
Special 4 


&t Saves the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill * 


Or, get our Junior Red River 
Special and thresh your own 
grain. Has the same essential 
features as the Red River Special. é 
The ideal thresher for medium 
size tractors. It gives you high # 
efficiencyin a small machine. Can 
do almost twice the work of usual gs 
small threshers. Hassame guar- 
antee that we put backof ourlarge r 
threshers. Write for Description. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 2 
in Continuous Business Since 1848 
Panera ied Sane ele ie 

fraction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


Battle Creek Michigan 
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s iL—easy tw 
run, child can do it. Takes 


sare must wholesome and are 
Evaporated. fruits make the 


most wondertul desserts, ‘cakes and pies. And remember 


Sl this method is the simplest and most economical for everv- 
e 
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0 Get your anger’’ today. Sav 
5! the surplus from your garden or buy fruits 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., 
Lafayette Building /” 
Philadelphia 
Ask Your 


County 
Demonstrator 



























Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
—shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers—tarpaulins— tents at 
money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
for prices and catalog. 


Atlanta Tent & 
Avni 


le 


Box 4-c Auianta, Ga, 











Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATEO 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY¥. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


| 
| XXII.—Lime: When and How to Apply 
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By TAIT BUTLER 











H«: are we to know, or how can 
we tell whether any given soil 
réquires liming? 

The method of testing soils for 
acidity which is in most common use 
is known as the litmus test. It is none 
too reliable, and yet, if made with 
reasonable care, it will not often mis- 
lead. In ordinary field tests a ball of 
damp soil is broken, a piece of blue 
litmus paper placed between the por- 
tions and these pressed together again 
for a few minutes. A more accurate 
test may be made by placing a strip 
of biue litmus paper in the bottom of 
a glass tumbler and over this putting 
a round piece of white blotting paper 
cut such a size as to completely cover 
the bottom of the glass. Then put in 
a small quantity of the soil to be test- 
ed and add enough water to thor- 
oughly wet the soil and cover the 
glass with a saucer. Prepare another 
glass the same way, but put no soil in 
it, merely adding water to the blot- 
ting and litmus paper. Allow both to 
stand for an hour or two and then ex- 
amine through the bottom of the 
glasses. If the blue litmus paper still 
remains blue in the glass in which no 
soil was put, but turns red in the one 
where the soil is, the evidence is that 
soil is sour or acid. If, on the other 
hand, the litmus paper remains blue 
in both glasses it is pretty certain the 
soil is not acid or sour. If the litmus 
paper turns red in the glass in which 
there is no soil then the paper or wa- 
ter contains some acid and the test 
should be made again with both 
glasses, but with different paper and 
water. 

A test for a deficiency of “lime,” 
rather than a test for acid, is describ- 
ed as follows by Van Slyke: “Put 
about a tablespoonful of soil into a 
glass, or a cup, half full of water, to 
which is added a teaspoonful or two of 
strong ammonia that has been diluted 
with four or five times as much wa- 
ter. After standing several hours, the 
liquid becomes dark brown or black if 
acid compounds are present in the 
soil.” 

The kind of plants growing on a 
soil, or the way certain plants grow, 
may be a good indication of an 
abundance of “lime” on the one hand 
or a sour soil on the other, although 
this is not always to be depended 
upon. When alfalfa, melilotus, and 
red clover grow well on a soil it is a 
pretty good indication that the soil is 
not sour, but contains a pretty fair 
amount of calcium carbonate. On the 
other hand, when “sour grass” or sor- 
rel grows on land it is some indica- 
tion, but not a positive one, that the 
soil is sour. 


| Amount and Frequency of Applica- 


tion 

r THE more readily soluble forms, 

burned lime or water-slaked lime, 
are used the applications should be 
smaller, and hence must be made 
more frequently. While the other 
two forms soon become carbonate in 
the soil, calcium is lost from the soil 
quite largely and rapidly in the drain- 
age water. This loss is likely to be 
much less when ground limestone is 
used, especially if it be not too finely 
ground. Of course, if only enough is 
to be applied to supply immediate or 
present needs, or for correcting the 
acidity present, then slaked lime 
should probably be used, but as the 
amount exactly required for this pur- 
pose cannot be“known by the farmer 
and the cost of frequent applications 
is considerable it is generally best to 
make a rather liberal application of 
ground limestone not oftener than 
every five or six years. If as much as 
two tons per acre of a rather coarsely 
sround limestone be applied, none of 
which will fail to go through a quar- 
ter-inch screen, there will be enough 





dust to supply present needs and the 


coarser material will gradually be- 
come available as required. The ad- 
vantages will be that less frequent ap- 
plications will be required, that less 
will be lost in the drainage water by 
leaching, and the coarsely ground 
material is cheaper, because the cost 
of grinding is less than for the finely 
ground limestone. If slaked lime is 
ised, from 500 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre may be applied every two to 
four years. If ground limestone is 
used, from two to four tons should be 
applied per acre every five to ten 
years. 
When to Apply 

HE “lime” may be applied when 

most convenient, and as a general 
rule the time it can be done most con- 
veniently and at least cost is the time 
it should be applied. But there are 
certain considerations of more or less 
importance which may well influence 
the time of application, other things 
being equal. Even when burned or 
quick lime is bought, it is water slak- 
ed before it is applied, so “lime” is 
really applied to the soil, either in the 
hydroxide (water slaked) or the car- 
bonate (ground limestone) form. 
When the caustic or water-slaked 
form is used, the fall is a good time 
to apply, especially on grass lands or 
for spring seeded crops. If the land 
is sour and alfalfa, red clover, melilo- 
tus, or other crop, to which a sour 
soil is very objectionable, is to be 
sowed it is well to apply the “lime” at 
least three or four weeks before seed- 
ing. The carbonate form (ground 
limestone) may be applied at any 
time without risk of injuring seeds or 
a growing crop. There is little dan- 
ger to seeds from the use of water 
slaked lime if it is thoroughly mixed 
with the top three or four inches of 
the soil. 

If water-slaked lime is well mixed 
with the soil there is little danger of 
loss of ammonia or nitrogen from 
fertilizers applied soon after, but 
when hydrated or water-slaked lime 
is used it is probably better to wait 
two or three weeks before applying 
stable manure or using other fertiliz- 
ers, containing nitrogen compounds. 
This does not, however, apply to the 
use of ground limestone which may 
be mixed with the soil at any time. 


How to Apply Lime 


N APPLYING lime to the land it is 


important that it be spread evenly, 
and thoroughly mixed with the 
top three or four inches of soil. It 


should not be left on the surface, 
especially if water-slaked lime is 
applied. There is probably no better 


way than to apply the lime to plowed 
land and then disk in thoroughly. 
There are machines or spreaders used 
for putting out lime and rock phos- 
phate, but most of that applied in the 
South must be done by hand with 
shovels, and with only small quanti- 
ties to apply this method will prove 
about as satisfactory as any. Where 
larger quantities are to be put out 
the spreader may be used to advan- 
tage. 

When possible, rock lime, or ground 
limestone, should be bought in bulk in 
car lots. Bags cost money and if a 
tight wagon bed is used in hauling, 
the lime can be handled better in bulk 
than in sacks. 

When rock or burned lime is 
bought it should be placed in heaps 
of a size and a sufficient distance 
apart to make the application requir- 
ed per acre. Twenty-pound heaps, 
twenty feet apart make about one ton 
to the acre. About three gallons of 
water may be poured slowly over 
each heap, and then the heap covered 
with soil and left until the mass be- 
comes a fine powder. If it is then 
mixed with soil before being distribu- 
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ted the work will be less disagreeable. 
The ground limestone may be simply 
scattered with shovels at the rate de- 
sired and is much more pleasant to 
apply. 





Change Lubricating Oil Frequently 


i gens gasoline bought from the aver- 

age service station contains more 
or less impurities. The amount is not 
large enough to seriously hinder the 
operation of a motor, but after con- 
tinued operation for a certain length 
of time, these impurities collect in the 
crank-case of the motor and thus re- 
duce the lubricating value of the oil 
the case contains. 


Even if it were not for the collect- 
ion of these impurities, the oil in the 
case would become less and less valu- 
able by reason of heat, friction, the 
collection of particles of metal, and 
by chemical disintegration. The in- 
structions that come with most cars 
advise the owner to drain off the oil 
every time the car has been run a 
thousand miles and replace with fresh 
oil. Usually these instructions are 
not heeded because the inexperienced 
man thinks that as long as oil is in 
the crank case there is lubrication. 
And because of this ignorance the re- 
pairman gets much work in replacing 
burnt-out bearings, fouled spark 
plugs, scored cylinders and cleaning 
carbonized motors. 


You often see a man who prides 
himself on the small amount of mon- 
ey he spends for lubricants, and for 
every ten cents he saves in this way 
he pays out a dollar for unnecessary 
repairs by reason of premature over- 
hauling. Use good oil and plenty of 
it. Drain out old oil, give the motor 
a kerosene bath and fill.the crank 
case with new oil every time your car 
travels one thousand miles. This is 
true economy.—P. T .H. 





AN EXAMPLE OF CONSTANCY 


A story about the late Lord Kitchener, who 
Was, according to ‘‘Everybody’s,”’ ‘‘the must 
distinguished bachelor in the world,” is told 
in that magazine. A young member of his 
staff when he was in India asked for a fur- 
lough in order to go home and be married. 
Kitchener listened to him patiently, then— 
“Kenilworth,” he said, ‘‘you’re not yet twen- 
ty-five. Wait a year. And then if you still 
desire to do this thing, you shall have leave.” 
The year passed. The officer once more prof- 
ferred his request. ‘‘After thinking it over 
for twelve months,” said Kitchener, ‘‘you 
still wish to marry?” “Yes,. sit.’’ “Very 
well, you shall have your furlough. And 
frankly, my boy, I scarcely thought there 
was so much constancy in the masculine 
world.” Kenilworth, the story concludes, 
marched to the door, but turned to say as he 
was leaving: ‘Thank you, sir. Only it’s not 
the same woman.’’—New York Outlook. 
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SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 
Handling the Fly Nuisance—Caring 
for the Hogs in Warm Weather— 
The Farmer Has a Right te Higher 

a for His Labor 
that livestock on the 


Pa 
farm help t to, maintain the fly nuis- 
ance,and care must be exercised dur- 
ing the summer months else the flies 
will make for 
trouble about the 
home. 
1 am fond of 
cattle and love to 


true 





have the pastures 

near the house 

where one can 

look upon the 

grazing beasts in 

r the cool of the 

MR. FRENCB day. But I decid- 


ed some years ago that it would be 
necessary to forego this pleasure or 
have the family overburdened with 
flies. So we moved our summer pas- 
ture to the rear of the farm and toa 


distant farm and since then have 
been less troubled. 
If the pastures are fenced hog- 


tight a bunch of six-weeks to three- 
months-old shoats running with the 
cattle will help greatly to keep down 
flies by destroying the pests in the 
maggot stage of their development 
and we find too, that this same mis- 
chief-making pig, if allowed to go 
about the barn at his own sweet 
pleasure, will break up the breeding 
places of swarms of flies. Hens algo, 
although a nuisance about the barn, 
certainly do a good work in fly de- 
struction. 
* * * 


When the hard February freeze 
came and our beautiful 25-acre field 
of winter oats was burned brown and 
when in succeeding days the high 
winds blew the old dead oats crowns 
out of the land and left it looking al- 
most bare, I said things about winter 
oats that I have since regretted say- 
ing; for the old bare field, where not 
more than one-fourth of a stand was 
left, bids fair to outyield any spring 
oats in the country. A very few 
stalks of fall-growing oats if growing 
on rich land will produce a better 
crop than a full stand of spring oats 
nine years out of ten is our exper- 
rence. 

* k * 

As the weather gets warmer, more 
care should be given the hogs to in- 
sure sleeping places free from ex- 
cessive amounts of dust. Better the 
hogs sleep out of doors than in a 


house where a cloud of dust rises 
with every rising of the hogs. Then, 


too, the hogs should be dipped of 
sprayed more often in hot weather to 
keep down the eternal parasites. We 
used to favor the dipping vat for 
hogs, but with the passing of the 
years and the multiplying of duties 
that came crowding on we find a good 
spray pump to take far less of our 
time and give about as good results. 
Fifty hogs may be sprayed very hand- 
ily in ten minutes—or double that 
number if one is so fortunate as to 
have the hundred head. 

* * * 





To those who think they cannot af- 
ford to have water in the house be- 
cause of high-priced plumbing, I want 
to say that I know a farmer nearly 
fifty years old who makes no pre- 
tense to being a carpenter or plumber, 
who during odd spells in the past win- 
ter built a bathroom, starting at the 
ground, installed a complete water 
system in bathroom and kitchen, and 
painted the bathroom, finishing with 
enamel, hiring only two hours work 
on the whole job. And this farmer is 
handicapped by reason of being a 
“book farmer,” too. However, this 
farmer would advise those contem- 
plating putting water in the house at 
this time to patronize the old swim- 
ming hole until the close of the war 
or until pipe and fixtures come down 
in price. 

* * * 

I am resentful by nature, I suspect; 

anyway my wrath becomes uncon- 


sciously stirred at times over what 
others might consider small matters. 
As a case in point. A few days ago I 
read an article by a man who should 
have some sense, at least, when 
the position he holds is considered, 
touching upon the food situation in 
the world. In the course of his re- 
marks he stated that the farmer’s 
time was worth no more than before 
the war when prices of foodstuffs 
were 50 per cent lower than now. 

For a public man to make such a 
statement in the face of the fact that 
young men have been leaving the 
farms in crowds during the past two 
years, taking advantage of the ex- 
tremely high prices labor has been 
commanding at war munition and 
other manufacturing plants, in gov- 
ernment yards, on railroads and else- 
where, seems absurd, to say the least. 
Must the farmer stay by the soil, do- 
ing the work others won’t do, and re- 
ceive no additional pay for his labor 
over what that labor commanded be- 
fore all manner of outside industries, 
through their big wages, short hours, 
and other so-called advantages, teas- 
ed his help away from him, deprived 
him of the society of some of the 
brightest young men ‘raised in his 
community, transferred to his shoul- 
ders the burden of church, roads, 
schools, etc., that would otherwise 
have been carried by these young 
men? I say the farmer’s time is 
worth more than it was, as much as 
other men’s work is worth more 
than it was before. The young man 
who has had the good sense and 
courage to stay by the land in the 
face of the call of the city should be 
and will be paid for his service to 
mankind. L. FRENCH. 





Breeding Ewes 


r. IS very important to get the ewes 
bred as early as possible so as to 
get the lambs on the market before 
the heavy season. The first ewes 
should be bred about July 1. All of 
the ewes should, of course, be bred as 
early after this date as possible. 

During the breeding season the 
ram should be kept in a paddock and 
he should be fed a liberal grain ra- 
tion. A mixture of 300 pounds crack- 
ed corn, 100 pounds wheat bran, 100 
pounds cottonseed meal and 50 
pounds oil meal has been found very 
satisfactory as the grain ration for 
the male. During the breeding sea- 
son it will be well to feed from 1% to 
2 pounds of this grain mixture in ad- 
dition to good pasture. During the 
winter the pasture may be supple- 
mented by feeding 3 pounds of.corn 
silage and 2 pounds corn. stover. 
When the ram is not in service about 
one-half to three-fourths pounds of 
the grain mixture will be all that is 
needed in addition to the pasture or 
roughage. 

Care of ewes.—Each day before be- 
ing turned with the ewes the ram 
should be painted on the brisket with 
some standard marking liquid. Paint 
should never be used as it will injure 
the wool. This liquid will get on the 
ewes when they are served and they 
may then be removed from the un- 
served ewes. 

After the preceding lambs 
been weaned, which should 
later than June Ist, and until it is 
time to breed again, which is July 1, 
the ewes should be flushed. They may 
receive one pound to two pounds of 
the same grain mixture as the breed- 
ing ram in addition to good pasture. 
Temporary grazing crops such as 
cowpeas or clover, are excellent for 
flushing ewes. 

During this period the ewes should 
be culled and all broken mouth ewes 
or ewes with bad udders should be 
discarded. These discarded ewes 
should bring a fair price on the mar- 
ket and it is folly to retain them as 
breeding ewes. Ewes should mot be 
bred under one year of age. The 


practice of breeding ewe lambs is al- 
most sure to result in a stunted ewe 
and one that will not make a good 


JAMES H. ROGERS. 


breeder. 
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A High Grade Engine 


At a Low Grade Price 











25 Murray Street, 





Gasoline or Kerosene 








One of the REECO SYSTEMS 





RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


(Business Established 1842) 


Deep Well and Suction Pumps 
Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Engines 
Electric Motor Driven Pumps 
Pneumatic Tank Systems 
Gasoline and Kerosene Pumpers 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Better Than Shingles — 


Won't Burn — Costs Less 
Send for these big fre a 
samples Today—Test Them 


e for yourself why “Ever- 


wear’ ** Roofing lasts 20 tem No 


PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE. FREIGHT PAID. 
DIRECT TO YOU Other Roofing for 97c Sq. 
“Everwear” Roofing is Fire-proof. 
Write for Bargain Offer Number P 





BUY NOW! 
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We have several thousand rolls 
of Spotless Standard Quality and 





Spotless Special Guaranteed Rub- 
ber Roofing Mill Ends that we 
were so fortunate as to get on an 
old contract. As long as the s 
lasts we offer this roofing at spec- 
NG ialcut prices. If you will need 
IN| roofing this summer or fall, order 







SPOTLESS 


STANDARO 


now at these money-saving prices. 
MILL ENDS Same identical quality as our reg- 
tculan price | ular stock roofing, only difference 


is it comes 1 to 4 pieces to roll. 
Each roll guaranteed to contain 
enough roofing to cover 100 sq. ft. 
allowing for laps and any imper- 
fect parte. Nails and cement for 
ing i i per roll: 
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Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. : 2-ply, $1.30; 3-ply, -63. 
Dept. P’ Savannah, Ga. Samples on request. Ordernow at 
these low prices. Satisfaction guaran by 
South’ ONE SPOTLE sco 
When writing advertisers, mention The ES 
Progressive Farmer. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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Wallet postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


AMT. ENCEOSED. .......2. <0: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER :— 


Find enclosed 40c for which send me one of your “Valuable-Papers” 


4Oc. 


Our “Valuable-Papers” Wallet neat- 
ly and durably bound contains eight 
large, strong 10%4x4% 
inches. 


envelopes 


This wallet will be found useful for 
preserving :— 

Valuable Papers, 

Business Memos and Clippings, 
Life Insurance Policies, 

Fire Insurance Policies, 

Contracts, 

Notes and Mortgages, 

Deeds, 

Last Will and Testament. 

Only a limited number left, so the 
first orders received will be given 
preference. 





Birminghan, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


(Address your 





Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


nearest office) 
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ey go— 
to smash! In 
scads of cases cut down 
a HALF! Thousands of farm- 
ers are Selling their No. 1 hay, 
milling off - grades. ere 
making the grandest alfalfa 
chop; ‘lattening hogs, cattle, a 
sheep. pony an tg es! 
making it chenply, easily, with 
our famous Patented Regateee 












oats and rye. Biggest 
raranteed capacity! 1200 Phe A 
r 0 










be. ePes00 to 900 ths. of pe 
ine tper bour with Junior Mill (run thes 
with 6 to 8b. p. engine). Cracks peas, corn and beans. 








SILO 


SMALLEY -ite 


{4 

dously simplifies silo filling. Grip Hook Force Feed 
‘able automatically feeds cutter—saves wage and board of 
rom one to three men. Makes richest feed, increases silo 











tonnage. 
bailt independent of cutter. Let your fan spin fast 
tows the oveed: of knife shaft is unchanged. No belt to 
slip, wear out, and waste 







rive 
cleaner. Saves 1-6 
1-4 power costs! 
Powerfully built. A 
fourth heavier with 
wonderful record for 
long service. Write 
for latest catalog and 
mt sample of chop to 
Parlin & Orendorff 





Junior Min— 


Capacity, 600 
ibs.meal m Plow Co., 
$0,809 ie! meal pee be. t. Louls, Mo. 
and Dallas, Tex., or Smalley Mfg. Co., Dept. 49, 
anitowoc, Wis. 





You can take your time fillin 
thesilo, if you have time—orcrow: 
the corn into the silo. Capacity de- 
pends upon how many tcams and 
men you can get to heln 
you—when you 
your silo wit! 


simple, 
compact, and 
doesmaximum work with 
mimimum power. Knives 
and fans both mounted on heavy 
rib-reinforced fly-wheel. Every ounce of 
ower counts, Your regular farm engine 
ig enough. World’s highest silos have 
been filled with Blizzards. Cuts silage 
evenly, no matter how fastit’srun. Repair 
expensesmiall. Practically no wear-outtoit. 
WRITE FCR LATEST CATALOG 
—It’s a book every silo owner should have. 
Explains the different principles of build- 
ing silo fillers, and Cescrives the Blizzard 
in detail, including new double feed models. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. C9., Box237 Canton, Chio 





Gniy $2 Down 
One Year to Pay! 4 
urable. Guaranteed 


Buys the New Butter- Ga 
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jp to No.8 shown here. 
saves in cream. ‘ostal brings Free cat- 
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leaning, close skim- 43am 
ger Bi: 
30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cont 
so 


om the manufacturer and save money, 





ALBAUGH-DOVER CoO. (1 


2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ee, scidreas and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Horses St. Chicago 











Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 





The feoprrescin’ Parnnal 
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MILK THE CHEAPEST ANIMAL 
FOOD 


Mr. Reed Gives Figures Proving It— 
In This Day of High-priced Foods 
We Should Double the Number of 
Dairy Cows 


a dairy cow as a food producer is 
one of the most economical ma- 
chines known. Many families living 
in small towns and villages could 
have a family cow, and no farm is 
complete without one or more. 
According to Armsby’s “Feed 
Standards” the quantity of feed 
necessary to grow and fatten a 1,200- 
pound steer would produce three 
times as much human food if given 
to dairy cows. It takes a 1,200-pound 
steer two years to grow. It takes a 
dairy cow two years to grow to pro- 
ducing age also. At that time she 
produces a calf of value and then 
goes to work and is good for at least 
seven years more. Figuring the cost 
of keeping and raising the cow for 
nine years, we find, according to Ec- 
kles, that a good average Jersey cow 


will produce in food about 931 
pounds of digestible solids in one 
year, or the average per year for 


nine years for which she has to be 
kept is 724 pounds of digestible solids 
per year. Eckles again says that a 
1,250-pound steer grown to this 
weight in two years would have in 
his carcass 548 pounds of dry matter, 
or an average 274 pounds of dry mat- 
ter per year. Allowing 75 per cent of 
the 274 pounds of dry matter as di- 
gestible to the human consumer, we 
would then have a total of 226 pounds 
of dry digestible matter produced per 
year by the steer, as compared with 
724 pounds produced by the dairy 
cow. 

The Farm Management Office, 
through Mr. Funk, recently conduct- 
ed some investigations concerning 
74 family cows kept in the cotton mill 
towns in South Carolina by the cot- 
ton mill operatives. lt was found 
that the average production of but- 
ter fat by these cows was 225 pounds 


per year, and the milk production 
was about 5,625 pounds. It was found 
that the average cost of feeding 


these cows where almost all the feed 
was purchased was $80 per head. 

Arranging an estimate to allow for 
the feeding and owning of the family 
cow per year, the following estimates 
are given: 


(OT EGO! 1 SCR PEER RCRCE at ee RACE ST Cer er $80.00 
10 per cent depreciation on the val- 

MRE, (OE SEIU 6 6% 5:04:55 40 4:5 85:0 60:8 10.00 
PR MIO EI Soto dha bice:.6:6- 4, 8-6 O28 ke 08 a eo ® 2.00 
Interest, taxes and other incidentals... 8.00 

PREM recs ak br Roe hee aod One -4 cb eres $100.00 
The dairyman operating a dairy 


farm cotid readily reduce this cost 
25 per cent by having better facilities 
for feed production on the farm. 
| The average farmer who would keep 
a family cow for his own use could 
reduce this cost as much as 40 per 
cent, 

Nevertheless, taking the $100 cost 
of owning a cow as a basis, we find 
by estimating the total amount of 
food value produced by her, that she 
has given a total of 1,828,125 calories 
of energy. The following table will 
r give some very interesting compari- 
sons on the cost of an equal number 
of calories as supplied in various oth- 
er foodstuffs. Notice that all com- 
parisons are based on an equal num- 
ber of calories which cost $100 by 
way of the family cow: 


Cost of 1,828,125 Food Calories in Various 
Forms 
Wei, COAG. The, ORIG O es occ cee sacs 


Beefsteak, 2424.6 ls 
Cured ham, 1007.2 ibs. @ 3 
Fat pork, 579.9 lbs. @ 25c.. 


Fresh codfish, 8502.9 lbs. @ 














Chicken, 6267, 1ee. @ BBG. ecccerscess 6 
Eggs, 2539. lbs. @ 38c dozen......... 602.58 
Milk, 5625 Ibs. @ 10c quart.......ce. 261.60 
Milk, 5625 Ibs. @ 15c quart.......... 392.40 
Cheese, 937.5 Ibs. @ 36c Ib....-....6- 337.50 
Navy beans or peas 1104.6 Ibs. 

CN eer a eae 165.69 
Butter, 608. Ibs. @ 45c¢ Ib. 2... 52.2 cece 228 60 
Corn meal, 1104.6 lbs. @ 3c quart.... 33.14 
Wheat flour, 1090.2 lbs @ 7% Ib..... 88.86 
Oatmeal, 982.8 Ibs, @ 74% Ib......--.. 73.31 





Potatoes, 4488.6 lbs. @ $2 bushel..... 160.20 
Tomatoes, 17410.7 lbs. @ $1 bushel... 256.80 
Onions, $912.8 tba. @ iS¢ WW. ves0<rss 1336.92 

It is noticeable that the highest 


priced source of food is steak, which 
is worth about 30 cents at present. 
Thus in steak a quantity of food 
equal in value to $100 worth of milk 
would cost $727; in ham would cost 
$302; in cheese an equal food value 
would cost $337. 

By study of the table it is notice- 
able that the average’ farmer and 
laboring man of the South has been 
purchasing the very cheapest source 
of food with the exception of the 
family cow. In fact, he has been 
using corn meal, rice, and peas as 
well as fat pork to a great extent. 
These foods have, of course, cause 
for some objection by continuous use 
from several standpoints, especially 
that of feeding children. But never- 
theless the average consumer seems 
to have adjusted himself to the 
cheapest sources of food energy by 
common habit. 


Following the previous statement 
that a farm-kept cow could be kept 
40 per cent cheaper than the town- 
kept family cow, then only $60 need 
be charged for the 1,828,125 calories, 
and then the only competitor with 
milk as a cheap source of food would 
be corn meal. 

ALVIN J. REED. 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 


West Raleigh. 





Selecting Feeders 


INCE the one sure way to increase 

the beef supply of the South this 
year is to fatten the cattle for market, 
the first thing to be considered is 
the type of cattle best suited for 
feeding. There are a few essentials 
that will always play an important 
part, viz., that the cattle be bought 


THE 


right or worth the money. There 
must be uniformity as to age and 
size, and good feeders are found with 
short, broad faces, broad backs, deep 
bodies and short legs, whether they 
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are common or grades, mature or 
immature. 
There are two classes to avoid 


always—scrub cows and scrub year- 
lings or calves, as the spread be- 
tween purchase price and selling price 
is not great enough to make feeding 
profitable. Spread or margin is gen- 
erally essential for almost all classes 
of feeders as a rule, for as a general 
thing it costs more to make a pound 
of gain in the feed lot than it will 
bring on the market. The higher 
the price of feed the greater the 
spread needs to be. Young cattle or 
baby beeves can usually be handled 
on less margin, as they grow and 
fatten at the same time. 

There are three general classes to 
consider in purchasing feeders: the 
immature grades, the mature grades 
and mature common cattle. The 
class to select should be determined 
by the relative prices of grades and 
commons and the feeds to be used. 

It is conceded that grade beef cat- 
tle make more money for the breeder 
but not necessarily so for the feeder. 
For instance, when the price of good 
feeders is high, but low on common 
cattle with not much difference in 
selling price when fat, the scrub 
might be the better to buy, every- 
thing else being equal. Be it under- 
stood that the scrub does not make 
the money by better utilization of 
feeds, but by the wide spread. If the 
feed period is to be long the grades 
should be used, as they will stand 
long feeding to better advantage, and 
the immature grades are better still 
for long feed periods. If the feed 
consists largely of roughage and cot- 
tonseed meal is the sole concentrate, 
it is generally advisable to use ma- 
ture cattle. 


I. W. CARPENTER. 
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Let’s Stop the Bad Egg Toll 


ILLIONS of dollars are lost to 

farmers each year on account of 
bad eggs. Since most of these eggs 
are fertile, this loss can largely be 
stopped by getting rid.of our sur- 
plus roosters as soon as the hatch- 
ing season is over. An infertile egg 
is the only safe egg to keep for any 
length of time. In summer, the em- 
bryo may begin development in a 
few hours after the egg is laid, but 
no embyro can start in the infertile 
egg. When the embryo starts de- 
veloping in the egg, nothing can stop 
it save déstroying the egg or lower- 
ing the temperature at which it is 
kept. This is why fertile eggs kept 
only for two or three days even at a 
temperature as low as 70 degrees are 
unfit for storage. 

When the infertile egg decays it 
is certain that germs of decay have 
entered from the outside. Many in- 
fertile eggs are lost, of course, on ac- 
count of contamination in the nest 
or the entrance of germs of decay 
from other sources, but not nearly 
so many infertile eggs are lost as 
fertile ones. 

As soon as the hatching season is 
over, the rooster is only an annoy- 
ance and bother. If we wish to hatch 
late, we should keep our hens that 
lay for the market in separate runs, 
where they will not be annoyed by 
roosters. In disposing of the roosters 
we are at an advantage early in the 
season, for spring-hatched chicks 
have not then come on the market 
and roosters are at a premium. Our 
cockerels should be caponized when 
they are about two months old so 
that they will not be a source of an- 
noyance. This work is easily done, 


and is profitable, for capons bring 
higher prices throughout the year 
than any other class of fowls. In 


disposing of our surplus roosters, we 


should keep the best for our own 
breeding purposes, for by this method 
only can we build up the quality of 
our flock. It is well, also, to keep a 
few cockerels to try out the follow- 
ing season. KOLB PERKINS. 
Cushing, Texas. * 


Guineas Valuable 





to the Farm 
[* BETTER known by the average 
woman in charge of the poultry 


operations on North Carolina farms, 
a small flock of guineas would be kept 
on every farm in the state, says Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp, Poultry Investigator for 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. The guinea is an excellent pro- 
tector against hawks, crows, and oth- 
er enemies of the poultry yard. Long 
before these enemies reach the yard, 
the shrill; penetrating cry of alarm 
from the flock will speedily rout them 
and send them away in headlong 
haste. The least suspicious noise at 
night is also quickly noticed, and any 
animal or other disturber soon learns 
that it means discovery to go into the 
yard where guineas are kept. 

The only great objection which may 
be raised against them is their wild 
nature. When properly raised, how- 
ever, most of this wild instinct may 
be eliminated. It is a good idea to 
buy the eggs, when beginning with a 
flock, rather than to buy the old birds. 
These eggs should be hatched by a 
hen, and when hatched it is a good 
idea to give the old lady a few chicks 
to carry along. These will mind her, 
and will cause the young, wild guin- 
eas to follow their example. It takes 
four weeks for guinea eggs to hatch. 
The young birds are very active and 
as they grow up will destroy many in- 
sects about the farm. They should 
be fed in about the same way as tur- 
keys. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


Y ALL means get a home can- 
ner. 


Don’t fail to bag your bunch grapes. 


Every home garden should contain 
at least a few rows of okra for soups. 


Have you observed the great crop 
of wild blackberries this season? 
Make plans for preserving this fine 
“free for all” fruit. 


As soon as one crop is gathered 
plant another in its place, and in this 
way keep every portion of the gar- 
den occupied throughout the year. 


Plant corn field beans between the 
hills of corn on the richest spots in 
the corn fields. They are particularly 
good for use in the dry state. 


Write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing Farmer’s Bulletins: No. 647, 
“The Home Garden in the South” and 
No. 818, “The Small Vegetable Gar- 
den.” 


Plan for a big crop of Georgia col- 
lards for use during winter. They will 
stand in the open ground through the 
winter with only slight protection. 


If we fail to give the orchard good 
cultivation at this season, we are les- 
sening the moisture supply of the 
trees which is so much meeded for de- 
veloping the crop. Fruit trees can 
utilize more moisture at this stage, 
when the fruit is developing, than 
any other. 


Plant heavily of those crops that 
ean be kept over winter in the dry 
state. Some crops that can yet be 
planted for this purpose are sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes (fall crop), 
beans, cowpeas and peanuts. 


For peaches, plums, and apples to 
reach their maximum size, color, and 
quality they must be thinned. Also, 
thinning is a means of preventing the 
limbs breaking down. Remove the 
surplus fruit by hand, thinning so 
that no two specimens will be nearer 
together than three or four inches. 


You realize whose fault it is if you 
have not had an abundance of fresh 
strawberries from your own garden 
the past spring. Every home garden 
in the South should contain this fine 
fruit; yet it is no uncommon thing to 
see gardens that do not. 


A good way to treat the large as- 
paragus field after the cutting season 
is over is to plant it to cowpeas in the 
drill, between the rows of asparagus. 
Keep the peas cultivated until they 
are large enough to cover the ground 
and in the fall turn under the vines. 


It is difficult to can corn, peas, 
sweet potatoes and some other vege- 
tables with the ordinary open-top 
home canner. Therefore, in purchas- 
ing a canning outfit, it is an advan- 
tage to get a steam-tight boiler so as 
to be able to can all the vegetables as 
well as meats. 


The over conscientious farmer who 
hasmore peaches thanhecan consume 
at home waits until they are over- 
ripe (the way they taste best to him) 
before offering them for sale. As a 
consequence, when the peaches reach 
the market they are bruised in a man- 
ner such as not to attract buyers, and 
the farmer wonders why folks do not 
buy his fruit. It pays to gather 
peaches for even the local market 
while they are yet firm. 


Pecan trees that have been cut 
back during winter for top-budding 
need attention at this season or the 
new growth will become crowded. If 
all the shoots that form are allowed 
to remain the chances are that none 
of them will develop sufficiently well 
to be budded this summer. Therefore 
rub off all the new shoots except two 


or three on each stub and keep them 
thinned to this number. 


——— 


A friend writes that she has search- 
ed the farm journals in vain for in- 
formation as to how to prune toma- 
toes. The pruning of tomatoes is 
simply a matter of pinching out the | 
suckers as soon as they appear, con- | 
fining the growth to a single stalk 
which is trained to a stake. By ob- 
serving the fact that the fruiting 
stems are borne on the stalk about 
midway between the leaves, one will 
not make the mistake of removing 
these instead of the suckers, which 
are always found in the axils of the 
leaves. 


The problem now confronting us in 
connection with the food situation 
deals not only with the growing of 
more food crops, but also with the 
keeping of these crops through the 
winter. Therefore, while our vegeta- 
bles and fruits are maturing, let us 
devise means whereby everything 
that is not needed for immediate use 
can be preserved. There is one or 
more methods of preserving every 
fruit, vegetable or food product. 

F.. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 








Storing Sweet Potatoes 
8 ape of the greatest problems that 


will confront the Nation this year 
will be the storage of crops after 
they are produced. It is an easy 
matter for the farmer to grow sweet 
potatoes. It is a very common crop 
and one that is grown extensively. 
The problem of holding this crop 
over for winter use is a vital ques- 
tion at this time. Storing in hills 
and pits is not very practicable. We 
cannot afford to lose this year the | 
potatoes that normally rot under | 
such conditions. 


The most approved method of | 
sweet potato storing is to harvest | 
the crop as soon as it is mature, to 
thoroughly grade the _ potatoes, 
throwing out all the bruised, injured 
-or rotting ones. These may be im- 
mediately used either on the table or 
fed to hogs, if they are not fit for 
table use. The good potatoes should 
then be carried to a storage house. 
This storage house should be made 
with dead air space in the walls and 
with a double roof. The potatoes are 
carried into this house and put on 
trays or bins in the sides of the 
house. A stove is in the center of 
the sweet potato room and the tem- 
perature is brought to from 90 to 100 
degrees, where it is held for a week 
or ten days until the potatoes have 
gone through their sweat. After this 
the fire is allowed to go out and the 
temperature is kept between 50 and 
60 degrees. This may necessitate a 
fire being built in the stove from 
time to time during the winter. 


It may be rather early for this in- 
formation to be given out, but now is 
the time for the farmer to think 
about the conservation of his food 
supplies through the winter. The 
sweet potato house should be built 
before the crop is harvested.—T. H. 
McHatton, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 


UMMER School for Teachers, Agricultural 

and Engineering College, West Raleigh, 
N. C., June 12-July 27. 

Summer Course in Agriculture, Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, July 2—Au- 
gust 4. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 15, 16, 17. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 

Farmers’ Summer School, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, July 28-August 4. 














“And now, Jimmy, why is it that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place?” 

Because,’ said Jimmy, confidently, ‘“af- 
ter it hits once, the same place ain’t there 





T last the American farmer oc- 
cupies his rightful place in the 
esteem of the world. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers and city 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind 
the plow—the man who feeds them. 


Conditions today are such that the 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized 
as the mightiest force—not only in 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
nations of the world but in the 
very existence of nations and their 
peoples. 


A noticeable feature of the situa- 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- 
can farmer to be on a high moral 
plane as well as holding an import- 
ant industrial place is the fact that he 
hasnot taken advantage of conditions 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
his fellow Americans. He has pa- 
triotically increased his production 
in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 
—though unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers—particularly among the 
makers of so-called luxuries; though 


We 


America 
Turned on Her Farmers 





many big manufacturers in this 
country have followed the farmer's 
lead. 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola. 
In spite of the enormously high 
price of cane sugar—the principal in- 
gredient of Coca-Cola—and in spite 
of the higher cost of its other in- 
gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
have not raised the price to con- 
sumers nor lowered the quality of 
that delicious and refreshing bever- 
age one iota. Like the farmers they 
have kept faith with the people to 
their own cost. 


Perhaps the lessons of fair-dealing 
and helpfulness that the heads of 
that institution learned as boys on 
the farm (for they are products of 
the soil) have strengthened them 
to stand firm in this crisis. So let 


us remember that the beverage 
Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 











any more.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Fruit and Food-crops Must Come First 


sell for a good price. 
brings the money: 


“Mayflower Peaches are selling here at 
$6.50 a box. Came from near Macon.” 
Walter Hobbs, Atlanta, Ga., May 22nd, 
1917. 


Plan to start your orchard this 


today for a free copy. 





You want fruits and grains that produce heavily, ripen early, 
These men say that the Mayflower Peach 


“Mayflower Peaches sold in Columbia 
about the 21st of May at $4 per bushel, 
hauled in.” CC. P. Smith, Sr. Leesville, 
S. C., May -23,-1917. 


Lindley’s Peach Trees Always Yield Profits. 


You can get big money from Lindley’s Peach trees. ¢ 
for an extra-early crop; Arp, Carman and Hiley for summer ripen- 
iny; Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Augbert and Salway for later crops. 


Mayflower 


year. Buy your trees from our 


salesmen or from Lindley’s Catalog of fruits and ornamentals; send 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box1106, POMONA, N. C. 


Reliable Salesmen Wanted. Our men make money and like the work. 











20-CENT 


COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll 


Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: 


Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. 


With the Progres- 


sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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EMEMBER our “Educational Special” comes 
week after next, and no article for it can be 


considered if not put in the mails before night, 
June 16. 





A® A rule, in planting corn from this date on, it 
will probably be safest to use the Mexican 
June variety. This corn seems to be especially 
fitted for standing the fierce heat of July and 
August, and has generally given satisfaction. 


WE DOUBT if there is any such thing at this 

season as “catching up with our work,” par- 
ticularly the work of cultivation. If it rains, the 
cultivators should be started as soon as the ground 
is dry enough; if the weather is dry, cultivators 
should be kept running to make a dust mulch and 
thus save moisture. 








APID, thorough cultivation is one of the most 

effective means at our disposal for holding the 
boll weevil in check. Although native to a hot 
country, this pest has little liking for the hot dust 
of a well cultivated field. Texas and Louisiana 
farmers learned this early in their fight against 
the weevil, and place much dependence in thor- 
ough, frequent cultivation as a means of weevil 
control. 





i yen North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

has this year appropriated $1,000 more than 
ever before to help community fairs. If your 
people will raise $20 for premiums, the Department 
will also furnish $20 in cash for this purpose and 
give you much valuable help also. Don’t wait till 
too late before applying. With the increased 
interest in food and feed crops, and in fact in all 
lines of agricultural effort, a 1917 community fair 
should be more stimulating and useful than any 
such fair in previous years. 





ULY 14 we issue-our annual “Marketing and Co- 
Operation Special,” and every reader is asked to 
send an experience letter for it. Send letters 
about any form of codperation with neighbors, 
and then any ideas or experiences on the mar- 
keting problem, no matter whether individual or 
cooperative. Tell us about grading, packing, 
shipping or selling corn, cotton, cotton seed, to- 
bacco, hay, potatoes, fruit, vegetables, hogs, cattle, 
milk, poultry, eggs or other farm products. We 
offer $7.50, $5 and $3.50, respectively, for the three 
most helpful letters, and our usual cash rates for 
all other letters published. Mail to us before 
June 30. 





HE condition of the cotton crop on May 25, ac- 

cording to the June 1 report of the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, was 69.5 per cent 
of a normal, or the lowest on record. This very 
low condition is due in large measure to the frosts 
of the first half of May. A report on the acreage 
planted will be issued July 1. Conditions by states 
follow: 
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E HOPE all our farmer readers will encourage 
their wives to put up record-breaking quanti- 
ties of fruits for winter use. And if anybody is in- 
clined to discourage preserving on account of the 
alleged high price of sugar, we commend that per- 


son to the convincing figures prepared by Mrs. 
Lily Haxworth Wallace, National President of 
the Associated Domestic Science Clubs. She 
proves that the increased cost of sugar used in 
preserving as compared with five years ago 
amounts to only one and one-half cents per quart 
jar. In comparison with food values in other 
products, fruit is now certainly worth several 
cents more per quart jar than then. Save all the 
blackberries now and the other fruits as they 
come along. 





Summer Cover Crops Are Needed 
A GREAT deal has been said, and very prop- 





erly, about the need for and value of winter 

cover crops. At the same time, we believe re- 
latively too little has been said about our need for 
summer cover crops. 

Southern summer sunshine is hot, and Southern 
summer rainfall is heavy. In other words, be- 
cause of our climatic conditions, chemical changes 
in the soil are going on very rapidly, plant foods 
are being made soluble and, once soluble, our 
heavy rainfall soon leaches them out unless they 
are held by growing crops. Over most of the 
South our soils are sandy and open, and this too 
greatly favors the rapid loss of fertility through 
chemical action and leaching. 

Still another reason why our soils should be 
protected in summer lies in the fact that our 
very high degree of summer heat may on barren 
soils prove fatal to certain kinds of beneficial soil 
bacteria. The experienced, observing farmer 
knows that any piece of land that is left bare to 
bake all summer in the hot sun is in bad shape for 
crops the following year—many of the bacteria in 
it have probably ‘been killed and no vegetable 
matter to maintain bacterial life has been produc- 
ed. On the other hand, cover a field thickly all 
summer with a growth of cowpeas, velvet beans 
or lespedeza, and note the difference. It is spongy, 
mellow, moist,—in a word, a soil in fine shape for 
producing paying crops. 

This matter of summer cover crops is one to 
which we must give more attention. Of course 
with certain crops, notably cotton, it is impossible 
to keep the land protected as it should be; but we 
daresay there are few farmers who are using the 
summer cover crop to the extent they should. 
Certainly there can be no excuse for leaving the 
stubble land barren and idle, or the corn fields 
without cowpeas or velvet or soy beans, 





Plan Now for an Ample Seed Supply 
Next Season 





HIS spring the demand for planting seeds, 

especially of food and feed crops, has outrun 

the supply. Velvet beans, opening the sea- 
son as low as $1 a bushel, were finally quoted as 
high as $4; soy beans are $ and $5, cowpeas $3 to 
$4, Sudan grass 30 to 40 cents a pound, and other 
seeds in proportion, on down the list. 

These high prices and the general scarcity of 
high-grade seeds point a lesson that the wise 
farmer will heed, and heed now, before it is too 
late. Many a corn field or piece of stubble land 
will go without peas and beans this summer be- 
cause of the seed shortage. This is a situation we 
must guard against another season, and the only 
Way we can guard against it is by making our- 
selves sure of an ample supply by growing and 
saving the seeds at home. Beginning now, here 
are some of the things that should have our im- 
mediate attention: 

1. Save plenty of oat, wheat and rye seed. 
These crops have just been or are being harvested, 
and the first aim of every farmer growing them 
should be to provide an ample supply of seed for 
planting next fall. Home-grown seed oats of the 
Red Rust-proof variety have been proved the best 
for practically all the Cotton Belt, and any farmer 
saving more than he will himself need is practi- 
cally certain of a market for the surplus at prices 
well above those prevailing for feed oats. In the 
case of seed wheat, high prices for wheat for 
milling should not keep us from saving plenty of 


seed. This spring in the spring wheat sections of 
the North seed at $3 and $4 a bushel kept many an 
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acre from being planted, and it is possible that 


scarce and high-priced seed next fall may simi- 
larly operate to hold down the Southern wheat 
acreage. Rye,particularly the Abruzzi variety, is an- 
other of the small grain crops of which we sho-~*' 
make sure we have an ample supply of seed for 
fall planting, with a surplus for the market. 

2. Select seed corn in the field. Having planted 
what we feel is the best type or variety of corn for 
our particular section, the only possible way to 
keep this corn up to a high standard is by careful, 
intelligent field selection. Following this plan, 
first having detasseled all barren or otherwise in- 
ferior stalks to prevent their fertilizing the good 
stalks, we should have a corn worth $5 a bushel. 
Here, too, let us not stop at supplying our own 
needs; let us save enough for the other fellow 
who does not have the time or the inclination to 
do the work. 

3. Plan now for saving big supplies of soy and 
velvet bean and cowpea seed. While these crops 
are used primarily for hay and grazing, a double 
supply of seed for next year should be planned 
for, and to this end, if necessary, special seed 
patches should be planted. There is hardly a pos- 
sibility that we can save too large a supply of 
these summer legume seed, for if by any chance 
the market should be over-supplied, any surplus 
we may have may easily be fed to advantage. 


Food and Feed First: Don’t Let the 
Stubble Lands Loaf 


T WILL be almost criminally wasteful this year 
I to let our stubble lands lie idle, instead of put- 

ting them to work again as soon as the small 
grain crop is off. There are half a dozen good 
crops to use, and in making a selection the farmer 
should give careful study to his particular condi- 
tions and needs and then plant the crop or crops 
that best fit these. 

Under ordinary conditions, we would hesitate 
in recommending corn to follow a small grain 
crop; but the present conditions are extraordi- 
nary, and where there is any possibility of a 
shortage of corn during the next twelve months, 
this crop should be planted. 

Sweet potatoes will do well on most Southern 
soils, may be planted as late as the latter part of 
July, and in the amount of human food produced 
per acre are probably ahead of any other crop we 
can plant. Vine cuttings should be put out after 
every rain during the next five or six weeks. 
Cowpeas are also excellent to piant, providing as 
they do food, feed, and soil fertility combined. In 
the upper two-thirds of the Cotton Belt soy beans 
will prove good. 


A Thought for the Week 


"Tires are perhaps the most momentous 











times, the most pregnant and far-reaching, 

that have been vouchsafed to humanity 
since the coming of Christ. It is possible, indeed, 
that now is actually the accepted time of the Lord. 
Other periods have presented the picture of iso- 
lated countries, one after another, being thrust 
into the crucible; but now every morning the 
newspapers spread before our eyes the awful 
spectacle of a whole world in a vast fiery furnace. 
The times are mad with change. Tidal waves of 
it are sweeping in on every shore of humanity, 
and no one.can say what is approaching on 
silent feet out of the dark of the future into the 
white light of the present. But terrible as the 
times are, and more terrible as they may become, 
surely no one can fail to be proud to have had 
granted to him or to her the inestimable privilege 
of life at this momentous hour. These are no 
times to breed the “idle singers of an empty day.” 
They are so wide, so vast, so fraught with as- 
tounding possibilities, that while, on the one hand, 
awful dangers lurk within them, still, on the other, 
no ideal for the general benefit of mankind is too 
high to hope now for its possible fruition. No 
American may dare to live lightly in the present; 
for whether our country rides the waves of change 
successfully, or is swamped by them, is going to 
depend not upon this person or that, or upon some 
high official in Washington, but upon you, upon 
the backbone of the whole Nation, upon the dedfi- 
cation and highmindedness of every individual 
within its borders—Margaret P. Montague, in the 
June Atlantic. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 





| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 








The Immorality of Waste 


E TALKED last week about some of the 

economic effects of the great war; and 

much more might be said on the same 
subject. For one thing, we are undoubtedly going 
to come to a new realization of the sheer immor- 
ality of waste. We are going to find out that for 
a person to waste any resource of the earth is not 
merely a bad habit, not merely an evidence of 
thoughtlessness, but an absolutely immoral thing 
—a sin against the race and against civilization. 

Nor is it in dealing with natural resources alone 
that we must teach the immorality of waste, 
We must come to regard every product of. hu- 
man labor as being itself in some sense human, or at 
least athrob with the blood of the toiler who has 
wrought it and moist with the sweat of his brow. 
It has come forth from the travail of his struggle; 
something of the life and passion of a God-given 
soul has gone into it, and it should be respected 
as such. This is the feeling which has already 
been developed in older civilizations and which we 
must also develop in wasteful America. When I 
was in Japan, I heard two stories of the ancient 
Emperor Iyeyasu which illustrate the attitude of 
Japanese people toward this question. One story 
was that Iyeyasu was found one day smoothing 
out an old silk kakama. “I am doing this,” he said, 
“not because of the worth of the garment itself, 
but because of what it needed to produce it. It is 
the result of the toil of some poor woman, and 
that is why I value it. If we do not think while 
using these things, of the toil and effort required 
to produce them, then our want of consideration 
puts us on a level with the beasts.” Again, when 
Opposing unnecessary purchases of costly royal 
garments, he declared: “When I think of the 
multitudes around me and the generations to 
come after me, I feel it my duty to be very sparing, 
for their sake, of the goods in my possession.” 

In our schools and in our legislation it is going 
to be necessary hereafter to lay greater emphasis 
on this question—the immorality of waste. It has 
been often said that “Europe would live on what 
America wastes,” and we may yet save the money- 
cost of the present war in the economies to which 
our attention has now been directed and which 
are to be effected through individual effort and 
through education, legislation, and codperation. 


ot 
Nations Are Awakening to the Import- 
ance of Agriculture 


NOTHER result of the war, as we suggested 
last week, is going to be an international 
awakening to the importance of agriculture. 

We believe it a good time for the man on the farm 
to stay there. We believe it is a good time for the 
small white farmer who has left the farm for the 
town or cotton mill to go back to his country 
home. 

We say this because, as we have said, we believe 
the farmer is going to get more nearly a square 
deal from the “masters, lords, and rulers of man- 
kind” than he has ever had before. 


Let us see what the situation is. In the first 
place, every thoughtful man knows that Germany 
is strong today because her government has en- 
couraged agriculture. The Kaiser didn’t do this 
out of iove for the farmer, but because he wanted 
an ample food supply in case of war. While other 
governments framed tariff laws to encourage man- 
ufactures, Germany had a tariff law to encourage 
home production of food. Germany has also built 
up a magnificent system of rural credits. Rural 
cooperation in all forms has had a rapid growth, 
encouraged in many ways, no doubt, by the atti- 
tude of the government. 


In England the virtual dictator of the govern- 
ment is David Lloyd-George, whose supreme am- 
bition has been to break up the great estates and 
make England a country of home-owning small 
farmers. The lesson of the war is likely to hasten 
this program. 

And then in ‘Russia where much has already 
been done to help tenants acquire land, much more 
is likely to be done under the new government 
not only in this respect but in all forms of help for 
the peasant population. 

There are two things therefore that are going 
to favor the American farmer. One is that the 
United States itself sees the need for doing more 
to encourage the farmer. The other is that the 
nations of Europe are going to set an example 
that it will be up to us to follow. We must give at- 
tention not only to “Better Farming” but to “Bet- 
ter Business and Better Living” on the farm. 


Government Must Encourage Educa- 
tional and Community Development 


E SHALL be disappointed if a better sys- 

tem of education does not follow the war. 

The drift to the towns has been stimulated 
by the lack of adequate country schools. “We 
have discovered in our state,” a friend told us re- 
cently, “that the counties from which the Negroes 
are leaving fastest to go North are the counties 
where they have the poorest schools.” In this 
they are only following the example of the white 
people, uncounted thousands of whom have left 
the farm because of unsatisfactory school condi- 
tions. 

This condition must surely win the attention of 
statesmen after the war. A city draws to itself 
the wealth from surrounding rural counties and 
proceeds to give its children a ten months’ school 
while the children in these rural counties have 
five months. Yet the child in the rural county is 
as much the child of the state as the child in the 
city. We must find some way to equalize ad- 
vantages here. 

The government must also find some way to 
stimulate rural community organization and local 
self-government. We still believe that if the 
South had had New England’s “township system” 
of government we should be a full generation 
ahead of where we now are. Even in so-called 
benighted Russia, the people of each country 
community meet together and settle all the im- 
portant questions affecting community life. 

As has been well said by authorities on Russian 
affairs: = 


“The hundred thousand villages or ‘mirs’ 
(groups of farmers’ and workmen’s houses 
from which the farmers go out to their sur- 
rounding fields) have always been so many 
little republics. This control over nearly every 
phase of the peasant’s life is exercised by the 
‘mir’ on a most democratic basis, with its offi- 
cers elected by universal suffrage, and with a 
system of direct instead. of representative 
government. All its legislative and judicial 
decisions are arrived at by a unanimous vote 
of its members, after free and unlimited dis- 
cussion, to which closure rules and points of 
order are total strangers. Originally the juris- 
diction of the ‘mir’ embraced practically every- 
thing concerning the life of the peasant; it is 
the source of such title to land as can pass 
under that name under a system of communal 
land ownership; it dispensed judgment be- 
tween peasant and peasant; it even elected its 
own priests in olden times, down to the six- 
teenth century. In short, it has exercised 
every governmental function over its members 
not specifically reserved for itself by the Cen- 
tral government.” 


J 
We Should Have “Township Govern- 
ment” in the South 


N THIS connection, we believe it is worth while 
to speak again more definitely about the system 
of “township government” which has always 

prevailed in the New England states, and which 





HYMN BEFORE ACTION 


HE earth is full of anger, 

The seas are dark with wrath, 
The Nations in their harness 

Go up against our path! 
Ere yet we loose the legions— 

Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid! 


High lust and forward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow— 
Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 
We seek Thy mercy now. 
The sinner that foreswore Thee, 
The fool that passed Thee by 
Our times are known before Thee 
Lord grant us strength to die 














From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein 

Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 

Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 

In silence and unswerving 

To taste Thy lesser death! 





E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray— 
As Thou didst help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host today! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In life and death made clear, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, hear! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Thomas Jefferson said was “the wisest invention 
ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect 
exercise of self-government.” He declared this 
system, next to public education, was the greatest 
need of the Southern states. 


The townships run out about two or three miles 
in all directions from a community center, some- 
what in the fashion of a consolidated school dis- 
trict. Once every year all the voters of the town- 
ship come together in mass-meeting to elect their 
officers, to vote on all questions affecting the com- 
munity’s welfare, and to decide upon taxes for 
schools, roads, and other purposes; and similar 
mass meetings may be called at any time (upon 
petition of a proper proportion of voters) to pass 
upon any other public question that may come up. 
Here is the program of one annual township meet- 


ing in a county I visited in Massachusetts year 
before last: i 


1. To select a moderator. 

2. To hear reports of township officers, 

8. To elect township officers for the ensuing year. 

4. Road and bridge improvement. 

5. License or no license. 

6. To confirm or reject the men proposed by the select- 
men for jurors in the county court. 

7. To consider appropriations for the ensuing year. 

8. To consider plans for having the State Highway come 
through Hadley township. 

9. Should we close Hockanum school and transport Ppupiis 
there to the central school? ; 

10. To consider lighting the township ball (or community 
center) with gas. / 

11. To consider plans for improving the fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

12. Should the Township spend $300 to improve the road 
from Thomas Flaherty'’s to the four corners at East 
Hadley? 

15 setter drainage of Shipman's swamp. 

14, Appropriations for the High School. 

15. Should the charge for renting the Township Halli for 

+ dances and entertainments be reduced? 

Ue 


Shauld the Township spend $100 to harden the road 
from P. Ryan's to the North Amherst line? 

Under item No. 3 above, the people elect three, 
five, or seven “selectmen” or commissioners who 
look after the general affairs of the township; a 
constable; tax assessors and collectors; road su- 
pervisors; school committeemen; boards of 
health; library trustees, etc., etc. Most of these 
officers (except tax collectors, constables, etc., 
paid by fees) serve without pay, just as school 
committeemen do in the South. 

We believe we have here what is indeed the un- 
finished task of American democracy. We have 
democracy in national affairs, in state affairs, in 
county affairs, and also in local affairs for towns- 
people—democracy everywhere except in one 
point, and that one point is local affairs for coun- 
try people. 


Let us hope that an aroused rural statesmanship 
all over the South will now follow Jefferson and 
demand for our people the same advantages of 
community  self-government—township  govern- 
ment—which the New England states have always 
had, and which even Russia has allowed its people. 


x4 
Will Farm Homes in Future Be Grouped 
Together? 


A SQUARE deal from national and state gov- 
ments; a system of education adapted to 
country life; better facilities for rural self- 
government—these are some of the things that 
farmers should demand in the general social read- 
justment that will follow the war. 

Then there are other changes which farmers 
should work out for themselves. Here again the 
Russian peasant farmers have some good lessons 
for us. As W. E. Walling says in “Russia’s Mes- 
sage”: 

“In some cases there is already both com- 
mon ownership and common cultivation of the 
soil, a system that allows the advantages of 
every modern method of agriculture and the 
use of machinery that no small farmer can af- 
ford. Peasant companies (artels) often buy or 
rent a piece of land, work it together, and 
share expenses and profits according to a pre- 
arranged plan. In all the villages the peasants 
manage their cattle in common, cut their hay 
in common, and in many cases they own a 


common granary.” 


There is also much speculation as to whether in 
America (as is already the case in many parts of 
the Old World), farmers will not gradually come 
to group their homes, developing village-groups 
of farmers from which the workers will go out to 
their fields. Of course, as population grows 
denser this will be more feasible. 

In any case, it is at least certain that we 
are to develop in some fashion greater comrade- 
ship in farm life and work. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions; farm women’s organizations; rural cooper- 
ation; farm partnerships; the development of ru- 
ral community life—all these things look toward 
Brotherhood. And it is our faith that when peace 
comes at last, a world grown sick of war and hate 
will seek to establish all human relations more 
nearly than ever before upon that divine basis— 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 
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GOLD 
WE WILL 


av Me 49)" 
$50 IN CASH PRIZES 


E desire “Economy” recipes, suilt- 

able to the times—new and spe- 
cial uses in which Flavoring Extracts 
are used, such as left-over bread, 
rice, ete., for making puddings and 
other nourishing dishes. 


$E Ogein 


We wilk pay $5 Each for the 

First Best 6 Recipes; and $1 

Each for the Next 20 Best. 
Try your hand—send in a recipe at 
once! Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full 


strength and fine flavor. Ask your 
dealer for Sauers—refuse imitations. 


Contest Closes July 1,1917 


U 


THE C. F. SAUER CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
Cc. F. SAUER, President 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
files. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
: son. Made of metal, 
i in tas & =S can’t spill or tip over; 
P hs. Aj WSO 75 will not soil or injure 
ig les AWE yw anything. Guaran- 

= teed effective. Sold 
by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express prepaid 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special] club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

Maw we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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BUiLT-IN FURNITURE 


It Is Frequently Cheaper and Better 
Than Store Furniture 


HERE is a tendency of modern 
| 4 times to build into the house as 
| much of the furniture as possible. 
| To such an extent is this carried in 
bd apartments that the ice-box, 
| the awnings, the sideboard and the 
stove are supplied. 

In building our own homes it is 
the part of wisdom to build more 
than just four square walls. A clo- 
set should be the part of every bed- 
room and there should be extra 
closets for linen, food and dish stor- 
age. Almost every house would be 
the better for having built-in book 
shelves, window seats and china 
cabinets. 

The advantages of built-in furni- 
ture for the farm home are: 

(1) Beauty: as one can obtain ef- 


stove for two years, for all her cook- 
ing, and does not yet need new wicks. 

I find but one objection to the oil 
stoves. They do not heat a large 
room enough to make it comfortable. 
Here my stove is in a kind of pantry, 
but in M.it stood in a large room and 
it was necessary to keep fire in the 
fireplace in winter so that I could 
keep warm. When there are only J. 
and I to cook ior, five gallons of oil 
lasts nearly four weeks. 

I especially want to use mine for 
canning fruits. (1) Could the little 
grates over each chimney be removed 
and a tank to cover all the burners be 
placed on top? (2) What advantage 
is there? (3) Is it better always to 
keep grates in? My blue and white 
utensils placed directly on the grates 
over the chimney are not injured and 
heat so much more quickly than when 
I used the disk. I cannot make the 
oven bake as quickly as | would like 
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fects not easily managed .with mov- 
able furniture. 

(2) Sanitation: as it does away 
with space for dust under and be- 
hind. 

(3) Space is saved. 

(4) Cheapness: The same amount 
of‘money will build a very much bet- 
ter object of furniture, generally 
speaking, than can be bought at the 
furniture store for the same amount 
of money. 

(5) Permanency: Being. spared the 
wear and tear of moving, the furni- 
ture lasts longer. 


THE OIL STOVE 


It Is Good for Cooking, Ironing and 
Canning and Leaves the Kitchen 


Cool 


T GIVES me the greatest pleasure 

to tell you about my. oil stove. 
When I begin to discourse on it I 
never know when to stop. It has four 
burners and a double oven, that is, it 
covers two burners, and a nice top 
shelf with towel racks, etc. 

It is the nicest, cleanest, quickest 
thing to cook on, and makes your 
work so much lighter, with no fires to 
make and no ashes to take! If you 
are buying one I certainly would buy 
one with not less than four burners. 

I have a single oven that bakes 
plenty for J. and me and more, and 
requires only one flame. 

There is one secret about baking 
biscuits and rolls, and some house- 
keepers fail in baking for not know- 
ing it. You must bake in shallow 
pans, pie pans for instance. Or ] use 
what is even better: the lids of lard 
buckets without any rims at all. My 
biscuits bake beautifully. I am very 
successful in baking cakes and light 
bread too. Of course, you just have to 
learn from experience. 

I try to wipe my wicks and wash 
the blue chimneys once a week. They 
are very easy to clean and I do not 
know how long the wicks last. The 
| lady who lives next to us has used her 








PRETTY AND INEXPENSIVE BOOK SHELVES 
Doors similar to those on the kitchen cupboards add to the cost somewhat, but lessen 
dusting, save the books and give an air of stability. The shelves are made the same 
color as the other woodwork of the room, 


to, even with rimless biscuit tins. (4) 
Can anything be done? (5) A neigh- 
bor claims to have used an oil stove 
that would bake sweet potatoes in ten 
minutes. Was ever a stove built that 
would do this? 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


well as to penetrate any dense sub¢ 
stance. 

I would wipe the wick once a day 
instead of once a week using a soit 
paper and wiping always in one di- 
rection. 

An inverted pan over the irons will 
heat them more quickly. 

Do not set the stove in a draft. 

A long clothes boiler with the racks 
removed covers three holes and is a 
splendid canner. 





You Can Do Your Share at Home 


HEY also serve who plant and can 

food crops enough for the family 
supply. 

Plant and can or otherwise con- 
serve enough fruit and vegetables to 
feed one or more soldiers. The time 
will come in which it can be forward- 
ed to them. 

Grow and cure a liberal supply of 
meat. 

Feed a cow on pasturage that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

Do not burn cornstalks but turn 
them under or use them for ensilage. 

Use a little less tobacco. 

Eliminate whiskey and store medi- 
Cine. 

Help in Red Cross work. 

Peel vegetables thin, or better scrub 
them and boil with skins on. 

Utilize vegetable waters for soup 
and gravy. 

Throw away no bones or left-over 
vegetables that can be used for soup. 

Keep sheep instead of dogs. 

Keep birds instead of cats. 

Keep pigs, cows, chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, geese, pigeons. 

Spray the fruit trees to save the 
fruit. 

Waste no crusts. 

Use left-over dry bread for pud- 
dings, hash, muffins, croquettes, etc. 

Take on the plate only such food as 
will be eaten. What is left might be 
enough to feed a hungry little French 
child. 

Install labor-saving devices in the 
home that there may be more time to 
give to the growing and preservation 
of foods, butter, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits, hams, bacon. 

Eliminate digestive disturbances in 
adults and children. 


—; 
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A BUILT-IN KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Observe that the sink and table parts are high, the over cupboards low; the lamp is 
above the sink and the low windows make one,forget the drudgery of dishwashing. Tho 
drain-board is to the left of the sink, the table to the left of that, the cupboard above; 
to the right of the sink is the space for the unwashed dishes. The drawers and doors 
were well made, the man of the house installed them; the total money spent was $31.75. 


Any hints on management will be 
gratefully read. | in ee 

Answer:—The great advantage of 
an oil stove is that it does mot throw 
off much heat into the room and is 
therefore valuable for summer cook- 
ing. 

(1) Yes. (2) It would depend on 
the type of tank used. (3) No, if the 
vessel is larger than the hole remove 
the grate which would absorb some of 
the heat that might go into the arti- 
cle to be heated. (4) The asbestos 
disk is for use only when a very small 
vessel is to be set on the grate ora 
food is to be simmered. (5) I think 
your neighbor must be mistaken. It 
takes heat and moisture plus time to 
soften the cellulose of vegetables as 


SOMEWHAT AMBIGUOUS 


A pupil in one of the grades at Browne!l 
school startled his teacher the other morn- 
ing by inquiring: ‘‘What is a feebly?’’ 

“A feebly!” repeated the teacher, ‘‘Feebly 
is an adverb, not a noun. Where did you 
ever see that?” 

“Right here in this book,’’ replied the 
pupil. “It tells here about a guy that had 
one of ’em growin’ on his chin.’’ He pointed 
to a passage describing the appearance of a 
young man in the story. 

The sentence read: “He had a feebly 
growing down on his’ chin.’’—-Cleveland 
Plain- Dealer. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


A certain congressman was visiting the 


tewn that had been his former home andi 
had been asked to address an audience oi 
his former neighbors. In order to 





them that his high position had not causec 
him to put on any airs, he began his ad- 
dress thus: 

“My Dear Friends—I won't call you ladies 
and gentiemen—lI know you too well to say 
that.’’—Life. 
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Good Spring and 
Summer Styles 
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8$339—Misses’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 
has a three-piece gathered skirt. 

8323—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
back of waist are in one piece and the skirt is cut in 


8326—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
short sleeves may be used and the skirt is cut in three 


8346—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
closes at the back, has a one-piece straight gathered 
skirt and separate bolero, 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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The coat 


Front and 


Long or 


This dress 





How Two Children Have Acquired 
Health 


_ reading about the “boy who 
has never been sick” I want to tell 
you how I have so far raised my two 
little children—a girl of three and a 
boy seventeen months old. For some 
inherent reason, the children were 
both delicate and had to be fed fora 
while on peptonized cow’s milk. They 
are now perfectly healthy—never 
have spells of any kind and neither of 
them has ever had a bad cold. 


[ must give Dr. Holt’s little book 
the credit that is due it. It is studied 
harder than any of my schoolbooks 
ever were and its precepts are care- 
fully followed. The good health of 
these children is attributable to regu- 
lar meals, daily baths, plenty of exer- 
cise, fresh air always, little meat and 
no medicine unless prescribed by a 
physician. 

They sleep in an outdoor bedroom 
all the year round regardless of the 
weather, and we feel that they are so 
resistant to colds that drafts and 
dampness have no terrors for us. 

MRS. BRADNER J. MOORE. 

Inverness, Miss. 





How One Woman Got Screens 


“[VE had a battle royal at my house 
and came out victorious,” said my 
neighbor to me over the back fence, 
while I fed a brood of biddies. 

“The enemies weren’t Germans, but 
just as dangerous. You know I mean 
the house flies. 

“Two years ago John had screens 
put in. Those for the windows were 
the set-in kind and didn’t fit very 
well. The doors to the kitchen soon 
began to sag and swarms of flies 
could come in easily, and did come. I 
begged John to have the kitchen and 
dining-room, at least, fixed so that 
flies could be kept out. 


“He always said he was going to 
have it done at once, kept saying it 
during all last summer. John is a 
man of good intentions, but he just 
puts off doing things. He detests 
flies too, and when a meal was ready 
he would take a paper or something 
and-begin to fan flies out and by the 


time he was ready to eat my appetite 
and patience were both gone. 

“Well, the same old tune started 
again this summer and I knew I 
couldn’t stand it. John was away for 
a few days last week and I got the 
hammer, tacks and strips of cloth and 
went to work. If he Riad been at 
home he would have said to let those 
old screens alone, he was going to 
have new ones put in right away. I 
worked most of one afternoon, and 
by the time I finished I don’t think a 
fly could get in, but one door did look 
awfully patched up and fringed on 
top. 

“Our first meal after John came home 


nota fly was visible in the dining-room 


or kitchen. He kept looking around 
and glancing at the screens, but didn’t 
say one word. After breakfast he 
went to town and came back with 
nice screens, had them put ‘in proper- 
ly, and now my fight is won.” ANNE. 


The Art of Story Telling 


THE manifold phases of educa- 
tion, at home, in school and in com- 
munity life, methods are being stress- 
ed, and among the varied methods re- 
ceiving the attention of teachers and 
especially kindergartners, none seems 
more popular and helpful than the 
new-old art of story-telling that is 
being rediscovered. In the early per- 
iods of the world’s history, song and 
story lent themselves to the educa-’ 
tion of the people, and traces of this 
same incomparable method can be 
found throughout the history of edu- 
cation. The Spartan mothers told 
stories of heroic deeds to their sons 
to inspire similar traits in their off- 
spring, and every nation beneath the 
sun incites its sons and daughters to 
patriotism by recounting again and 
again the deeds of its heroes. 

In a small child, his mind-house is 
tenanted by few and very simple con- 
cepts: if he lives in the country, he 
knows certain animals, trees, flowers 
and so on; if he lives in the city, his 
mind is differently tenanted. He 
thinks in terms of street, fire engine 
and similar things. In each instance, 
the child thinks in individual ideas, 
not classes. 


Stories help children to verbal ex- 
pression. Encourage children to tell 
the story with you—this increases the 
child’s vocabulary—use even for older 
children the beautiful language of 
story, giving hearers the benefit of its 
beauty of word painting that is so of- 
ten lost by the story teller’s omis- 
sion, 

Last, but not least, in telling a story 
intended to teach some special truth 
or example of moral worth, don't 
mention the object of the story, never 
rub in the moral lesson. 

MISS SALLIE STALLWORTH. 

Gaines, S. C. 





Five Canning Rules 


| Sand water at a jumping boil and 
do not allow fire to die down for an 
instant while cans are in the canner. 


2. Keep cover on canner every mo- 
ment of the processing time. Steam 
plays a large part in cooking contents 
of can. 


3. The quality or grade of the pack 
depends on the number of whole fruit 
or uniform pieces of fruit in the can, 
the color of the fruit, the weight, and 
the flavor. 


4. The flavor is often injured by let- 
ting peeled fruit stand too long be- 
fore cooking. Prepare at any one time 
as many cans only as can be pro- 
cessed immediately. 

5. “Straight from vine to can” 
should be the motto. Never can stale 
fruit—Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon. 





Canning Vegetables 


(Hot-water Process) 













































































| IN TIN 
Vegetables Blanch, Minutes Liquor aa Be 
= = e2 Process 
oe 4S 
zo lA 
ASDOTOSUB, 6066280000 SO sadikascwvecenvens Brine (heavy) ..... 2 3 [Intermittent or 2 hours. 
String beans.. 3 to 8 Co SAC See 2 3 |Intermittent. 
String beans.........J-eesecescoececee Lt Sn eee rie 3 5 |Intermittent. 
Lima beans... Me OOD. cvcecstcasccossus Salt, sugar, water.. 3 3 | Intermittent. 
SIGUE sc oss e8 ...|Cook % done, peel...... IR aaa 2 3 to 2 hours. 
CRPIAG p66 ba ssceco0 og Cook % done, scrape....JBrine ............. 2 3 [1 hour. 
CO kevecsckeee bees 1 to 3 (blanch on cob)..]Salt, sugar, water.. + 10 |Intermittent. 
EE ere 20 to 15 ... MED: 45550403 saice sa 2 3  |Intermittent. 
Peas (very young)... .jl1 to 3 water.. 2 3 [45 minutes first day, 35 min- 
utes second and third days. 
Peas, medium........ a Serer rey eae Salt, sugar, water.. 2 3 |Intermittent. 
Fotato, sweet........ Cook % done, peel....... gic > are 3 15 {3 hours. 
MHUORED. . 6 oc ccc cee COM WHIEE ssc nes 2 2 115 minutes 
Soup Mixture..... . |Salt, sugar .. 2 5 |2 hours or intermittent. 
TONNE ok os <crienign sd Salt, sugar 2 2 {20 minutes. 
pi ee ere Salt, sugar 3 3 [30 minutes. 
Vegetables Blanch, Minutes Liquor IN_GLASS 
Jar Process. 
Asparagu8..........- Oe Be cis i kkecacasvies Brine (heavy)..... PUG sie 3:5:000 Intermittent or 2 hours con- 
tinuous. 
String beans......... 8 Byer nore ay as cise scenes Uo ee Intermittent or 2 hours con- 
tinuous. 
Og et SR ae IT ee eI PUNO ci 605 0es4-5% 0 Intermittent. 
Lima beans.......... Se are eer Salt, sugar, water Intermittent. 
je ae Cook % done, peel...... ee rear ..|1%% to 2 hours 
Carrots... Cook 34 done, scrape....|/Salt, sugar, water.. ..|1 hour. 
-|1 to 3 (blanch on cob)... Brine............. .. | Intermittent. 
NS ceca suie vite . | Intermittent. 
Peas (very young).... Salt, sugar, water. .|Pint Same as No. 2. 
Peas, medium........ Salt, sugar, water.. Intermittent. 
Potato, sweet........ yt eae 3 hours. 
Se ey the Cerne Cold water........ 15 minutes. 
Soup Mixture... .. |Salt, sugar... 2 hours or intermittent 
Tomato . |Salt, sugar... 15 minutes. 
Tomato Salt, sugar........ 30 minutes 


























Note:—String beans packed in No. 2 cans are preferable because more surely sterilized 
Corn, Lima beans, and peas should never be packed in larger container than No. 2 and 


Processed always intermittently. Corn is cut 
Soup mixture containing corn and Lima 
tently. 


from the cob after blanching. 
beans should always be processed intermit- 


The brine used is made of 214 ounces salt to 1 gallon of water, except for aqparagus, 


which contains 4 ounces to 1 gallon. 
Beets and rhubarb when packed in tin 


must be put in enamel lined Cans. 
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A New Home 
Comfort Idea 


froma great hotel 


Among the big users of Mennen’s 
are a famous string of hotels that 
have made a name for themselves 
all over the world for the little 
“extra” comforts they give. 


Not only in the bed rooms, but 
in the lavatories in all these hotels 
you will find a can of Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum on the plate 
glass shelf. 


They tell us the cost is not 
great; but that if it were many 
times as much they would con- 
tinue to use it because so many 
men not only feel satisfaction— 
but speak of it after a Mennen 
tub of the hands. 


It is antiseptic and healing, because of 
the boracic acid in it. But another reason 
Mennen’s makes your skin so soft and 
comfy feeling, is that it dries it so per- 
fectly and so smoothly. Chap from the 
cold and sunburn from the heat are equally 
relieved or prevented. 


Talcum Powder is so wonderful that 
almost any kind is good for you. But 
that which is only mildly perfumed, and 
combined in just the right proportion 
with boracic acid, is infinitely better. 
Mennen’sis not only the first borated talcum 
powder ever made but it is so carefully 
compounded, after the original formula, 
and of such excellent materials, that it is 
doubtful if more than two or three other 
brands even approach it in quality. 

There is no reason for you to take risks 
with your skin or your guest’s or your 
baby’s. Say “Mennen’s” to the druggist, 
and ask him to show you the new, big can. 


MENNENs 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TRADEMARK 






Now in the new large size economical can 


MENNEN'S TALCUMS—all with the 
original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


UeRgHarn Mennen CHemicat Co. 


Laboratories 
1062 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 






























Every business man knows the 
significance of this phrase— 
knows the tremendous price 
concessions which can be made 
by manufacturing firms who do 
a mail order business direct 
from factory to consumer. 
This is the case with us. 


PLAIN @ NON- 


y of the much higher-priced tires 

the market carrying a similar 
miles. They are 
and remarkably dur- 
able-—made to stand up under the 
It is a rare case in 


After getting tire you can return it 
at our expense if not satisfied. In 
making ANY ni adjust- 
ments we pay express both ways. 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
giving details of special offer— 
\\and price list. 


THE tL. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamond St. Carrollton, 0. 


estern Distributing Office 
1436 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





Fight the High Cost of Living 

Biggestcanner bargainever 

offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 

daily capacity 300 to 400cans; 

equipped with Iron GraTrs 

aa for coal or wood; charcoal 

7 fire-pot, smoke stack, 

can tongs, tipping cop- 

per, and wonderful 

book of instructions, 

giving ali recipes, all 

for only $12.50. Withityoucan make $10to 

$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 

and canning it in glass or tin for the market 

or your own table. Canners all sizes and 

prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 

satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work doneon Majestic. 

Write today for folder, or send $12.50 amd get 

started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattaneoga, Tenn. 




















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- |, 
bors and home use with a ; 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels, Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 


DITC 


, andTerraces 
4 Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


Farm Ditcher 

and Grader 
© Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or sleans ditches 


f uptosteetdeep. Do 
= men. 





Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Ca. lnc. Bon 231 Owenshoro, Ey. 











CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE °. 
Meridian, Mississippl. 
Dept. P.F. 


HOME CANNERS 


THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 4)(H1)H! 1 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- MA 
erature and special Club prices. WN ii 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., se 

Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RAT CORN 











Harmiess to Humans 
SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG, GENERAL STORES 


Kills Rats and Mice 
No Odors 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club On any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, 
attended to. 
THE 


one money order—and it's all 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Poliyanna finds her embittered by 


her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for “being glad’? Mrs. Carew takes her 


i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what M Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuedes her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alene and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,” and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
Way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,’’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn't give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. Through Miss Wetherly she arranges 
to entertain Mrs. Carew, Jamie and Sadie 
Dean for the summer. 


CHAPTER XXI.—(Continued) 

ND let’s make it the real thing,” 

proposed Jimmy eagerly. “Yes, 

even to Mrs. Chiltons’s bugs 
and spiders,” he added, with a mer- 
ry smile straight into that lady’s 
severely disapproving eyes. “Nome of 
your log- cabin- central-dining - room 
idea for us! We want real camp fires 
with potatoes baked in the ashes, and 
we want to sit around and tell stories 
and roast corn on a stick.” 

“And we want to swim and row and 
fish,” chimed in Pollyanna. “And—” 
She stopped suddenly, her eyes on 
Jamie’s face. “That is, of course,” 
she corrected quickly, “we wouldn’t 
want to—to do those things all the 
time. There’d be a lot of quiet things 
we'd want to do, too—read and talk, 
you know.” 

Jamie’s eyes darkened. 
grew a little white. His lips parted, 
but before any words came, Sadie 
Dean was speaking. 

“Oh, but on camping trips and pic- 
nics, you know, we expect to do out- 
door stunts,” she interposed feverish- 
ly; “and I’m sure we want to. Last 
summer we were down in Maine, and 
you should have seen the fish Mr. 
Carew caught. It was— You tell it,” 
she begged, turning to Jamie. 


Jamie laughed and shook his head. 

“They’d never believe it,” he ob- 
jected; “—a fish story like that!” 

“Try us,” challenged Pollyanna. 

Jamie shook his head—but the col- 
or had come back to his face, and his 
eyes were no longer somber as if 
with pain. Pollyanna, glancing at 
Sadie Dean, vaguely wondered why 
she suddenly settled back in her seat 
with so very evident an air of relief. 

At last the appointed day came, 
and the start was made in John Pen- 
dleton’s big new ‘touring car with 
Jimmy at the wheel. A whir, a throb- 
bing rumble, a chorus of good-bys, 
and they were off, with one long 
shriek of the siren under Jimmy’s 
mischievous fingers. 

In after days Pollyanna often went 
back in her thoughts to that first 
night in camp. The experience was 
so new and so wonderful in so many 
ways. 

It was four o’clock when their 
forty-mile automobile journey came 
to an end. Since half-past three their 
big car had tbeen ponderously picking 
its way over an old logging-road mot 
designed for six-cylinder automo- 
biles. For the car itself, and for the 
hand at the wheel, this part of the 
trip was a most wearing one; but for 
the merry passengers, who had no 
responsibility concerning hidden 
holes and muddy curves, it was noth- 
ing but a delight growing more poign- 








oe 


His face 


|ant with every new vista through 


“folks. 


the green arches, and with every 
echoing laugh that dodged the low- 
hanging branches. 

The site for the camp was one 
known to John Pendleton years be- 
fore, and he greeted it now with a 
satisfied delight that was not un- 
mingled with relief. 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” 
used the others. 

“Glad you like it! I thought it 
would be about right,’ nodded John 
Pendleton. “Still, I was a little anx- 
ious, after all, for these places do 
change, you know, most remarkably 
sometimes. And of course this has 
grown up to bushes a little—but not 
so but what we can easily clear it.” 


_ Everybody fell to work then, clear- 
ing the ground, putting up the two 
little tents, unloading the automobile, 
building the camp fire, and arranging 
the “kitchen and pantry.” 

It was then that Pollyanna began 
especially to notice Jamie, and to 
fear for him. She realized suddenly 
that the hummocks and hollows and 
pine-littered knolls were not like a 
carpeted floor for a pair of crutches, 
and she saw that Jamie was realizing 
it, too. She saw, also, that in spite of 
his infirmity, he was trying to take 
his share in the work; and the sight 
troubled her. Twice she hurried for- 
ward and intercepted him, taking 
from his arms the box he was trying 
to carry. 

“Here, let me take that,” she beg- 
ged. “You’ve done enough.” And the 
second time she added: “Do go and 
sit down somewhere to rest, Jamie. 
You look so tired!” 


If she had been watching closely 
she would have seen the quick color 
sweep to his forehead. But she was 
not watching, so she did not see it. 
She did see, however, to her intense 
surprise, Sadie Dean hurry forward 
a moment later, her arms full of 
boxes, and heard her cry: 


“Oh, Mr. Carew, please, if you 
would give me a lift with these!” 

The mext moment, Jamie, once 
more struggling with the problem of 
managing a bundle of boxes and two 


crutches, was hastening toward the 
tents. 


With a quick word of protest on 
her tongue, Pollyanna turned to 
Sadie Dean. But the protest died un- 
spoken, for Sadie, her finger to her 


chor- 


lips, was hurrying straight toward 
her, 

“T know you didn’t think,” she 
stammered in a low voice, as_ she 


reached Pollyanna’s side. “But, don’t 
you see?—it hurts him—to have you 
think he can’t do things like other 
There, look! See how happy 
he is now.” 


Pollyanna looked, and she saw. She 
saw Jamie, his whole self alert, deftly 
balance his weight on ‘one crutch and 
swing his burden to the ground. She 
saw the happy light on his face, and 
she heard him say nonchalamtly: 

“Here’s another contribution from 
Miss Dean. She asked me to bring 
this over.” 


“Why, yes, I see,’ breathed Polly- 
anna, turning to Sadie Dean. But 
Sadie Dean had gone. 


Pollyanna watched Jamie a good 
deal after that, though she was care- 
ful not to let him, or any one else, 
see that she watching him. And as 
she watched, her heart ached. Twice 
she saw him essay a task and fail; 
once with a box too heavy for him to 
lift; once with a folding-table too 
unwieldy for him to carry with his 
crutches. And each time she saw his 
quick glance about him to see if oth- 
ers noticed. She saw, too, that un- 
mistakably he was getting very tired, 
and that his face, in spite of its gay 
smile, was looking white and drawn, 
as if he were in pain. 

“I should think we might have 
known more,” stormed Pollyanna 
hotly to herself, her eyes blinded 
with tears. “I should think we might 
have known more than to have let 
him come to a place like this. Camp- 
ing, indeed!—and with a pair of 


_plans for the girls. 
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erutches! Why couldn’t we have re- 
membered before we started?” 

An hour later, around the camp fire 
after supper, Pollyanna had her an- 
swer to this question; for, with the 
glowing fire before her, and the soft, 
fragrant dark all about her, she once 
more fell wnder the spell of the 
witchery that fell from Jamie’s lips; 
and she once more forgot—Jamie’s 
crutches. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Comrades 


HEY were a merry party—the six 
“ of them—and a_ congenial 
[here seemed to be no end to 
new delights that came with every 
new day, not the least of which was 
the new charm of companionship 
that seemed to be a part of this new 
life they were living. 

As Jamie said one night, when they 
were all sitting about the fire: 

“You see, we seem to know each 
other so much better up here in the 


one, 
the 


woods—better in a week than we 
would in a year in town.” 
“T know it. I wonder why,” mur- 


mured Mrs. Carew, her eyes dreamily 
following the leaping ‘blaze. 

“IT think it’s something in 
sighed Pollyanna, happily. “There’s 
something about the sky and the 
woods and the lakes so—so—well, 
there just is; that’s all.” 

“T think you mean, because the 
world is shut out,” cried Sadie Dean, 
with a curious little break in her 


the air,” 


voice. (Sadie had not joined in the 
laugh that followed Pollyanna’s 


limping conclusion.) “Up here every- 
thing is so real and true that we, too, 
can be our real true selves—not what 
the world says we are because we are 
rich, or great, or humble; but what 
we really are, ourselves.” 

“Ho!” scoffed Jimmy, airily. “All 
that sounds very fine; but the real 
common-sense reason is because we 
don’t have any Mrs. Tom and Dick 
and Harry sitting on their side 
porches and commenting on every 
time we stir, and wondering among 
themselves where we are going, why 
we are going there, and how long 
we're intending to stay!” 

“Oh, Jimmy, how you do take the 
poetry out of things,” reproached 
Pollyanna, laughingly. 

“But that’s my business,” flashed 
Jimmy. “How do you suppose [’m 
going to build dams and bridges if I 
don’t see something besides poetry 
in the waterfall?” 

“You can’t, Pendleton! And it’s the 
bridge—that counts—every time,” de- 
clared Jamie in a voice that brought 
a sudden hush to the group about the 
fire. It was for only a moment, how- 
ever, for almost at once Sadie Dean 
broke the silence with a gay: 

“Pooh! I’d rather have the water- 
fall every time, without any bridge 
around—to spoil the view!” 

Everybody laughed—and it was as if 
a tension somewhere snapped. Then 
Mrs. Carew rose to her feet. 

“Come, come, children, your stern 
chaperon says it’s bedtime!” And 





‘with a merry chorus of good-nights 


the party broke up. 

And so the days passed. To Polly- 
anna they were wonderful days, and 
still the most wonderful part was the 
charm of close companionship—a 
companionship that, while differing 
as to details with each one, was yet 
delightful with all. 

With Sadie Dean she talked of the 
new Home, and of what a marvelous 
work Mrs. Carew was doing. They 
talked, too, of the old days when 
Sadie was selling bows behind the 
counter, and of what Mrs. Carew had 
done for her. Pollyanna heard, also, 
something of the old father and 
mother “back home,”-and of the joy 
that Sadie, in her new position, had 
been able to bring into their lives. 

“And after all it’s really you that 
began it, you know,” she said one day 
to Pollyanna. But Pollyanna only 
shook her head at this with an em- 
phatic: 

“Nonsense It 
rew.” 

With Mrs. Carew herself Pollyanna 
talked also of the Home, and of her 
And once, in the 
hush of a twilight walk, Mrs. Carew 
spoke of herself and of her. changed 
outlook on life. And she, like Sadie 
Dean, said brokenly: “After all, it’s 

(Continued on page 19, column 3) 


was all Mrs. Ca- 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 

1. Have We Cultivated Our 
Crops as Economically as Possible 
This Year, and Are We Growing 


All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


2. Plans for a Neighborhood 
and Union Picnic This Summer. 











TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION SHOULD DO 
X1—The Local Union Should Pro- 


mote Good Fellowship, Brotherhood 
and the Community Spirit 





IVING conditions as represented 

by the character of the personal 
and human relationship in a rural 
community, make the community 
either a desirable or an undesirable 
place for a home. The productive ca- 
pacity of the soil may be good, but if 


ership no organization occupies a 


possible to produce concert of effort 


cial and constructive codperative ac- 


concerned, prior to local organiza- 
tion, 
OK * 
Under energetic and efficient lead- 


better position to be an indispensable 
factor in developing a get-together 
spirit and a higher human relation- 
ship between neighbors than the Lo- 
cal Union. It should occupy the posi- 
tion of a parent organization that in- 
terweaves and knits together the in- 
dividual units of society in the com- 
munity in a manner that makes it 


and team-work along all lines of so- 


tivity. 
* * * 

It is all right to look after the bus- 
iness interests of members in buying 
and selling, to secure financial bene- 
fits, but the mission of the Local Un- 
ion should not be limited to this field 
of activity. Material things of life 
have nothing in them that is satisfy- 
ing unless they are used for better 
living. A farmer who voluntarily 





WHY NOT HAVE CO-OPERATIVE POTATO-CURING 
HOUSES? 


OR the average farmer, it would be unprofitable, of course, to 
invest in an expensive potato house, but if ten farmers combine 
in such a venture the cost to each man will be low and the 








storage will be ample for all concerned. Suppose a farmer makes 
a crop of three hundred bushels. He ought to be able to do this 
on two acres of land. Ten farmers with this amount will have 
three thousand bushels of sweet potatoes. If sold at fifty cents the 
bushel in the fall they would received $1,500 for the crop, supposing 
they did not care to have any for home use. If they had the same 
potatoes in the spring the crop would be worth at least double—it 
always has been so, or for many, many years. This leaves a differ- 
ence of $1,500, and for this sum or less, these ten farmers could build 
a house which would not only store the potatoes for one year but 
for a lifetime. 

And it is just as easy to get together and have a community affair 
like this as it is to form a stock company in town here for four or 
five times as much. The principle is exactly the same. A stock com- 
pany can be formed, though there are details, reports to State and 
Federal authorities, and all that sort of thing that are troublesome. 
Ten men can get together and form a limited partnership company 
which would answer all purposes and save legal expense and reports 





Makes Hauling Quick and Easy 
: a i eat 


ol 





THE DIXIE TRAILER 


hauls the load to town without stopping other work on the farm. 


It lets your auto do the work while the team rests. Anyone who 
knows how to run the car can do the hauling with a Dixie Trailer. 
It means quicker and cheaper hauling and the teams left free to do 
the farm work. 


A Wonder for Hauling Milk 


When business calls you to town just hook on your Dixie Trailer 
and carry a big load along as you go. The trailer is easily and 
quickly attached to the auto or left behind when not needed. 

_ The Dixie Trailer has a capacity of 750 to 1,000 pounds. The body 
is 4x5 feet inside measurement. There are 12-inch side boards and 


12-inch removable racks. All parts are carefully and strongly made. 
Wheels—Ford type. 


If you don’t use a Dixie Trailer with your auto, you are getting 
only half your money’s worth. Mail the attached coupon for prices 
and full information. 


Council Tool Co., Wananish, N. C. 
Quick hauling 


means larger 
profits. 





Council Tool Co., Wananish, N. C. 
Please send me prices and description with full in- 
formation regarding the Dixie Trailer. 














to governmental authorities. 





Very good, says one man, but neighbors are likely to fall out and 
not make a success of it. Business folks in town go into stock com- 
panies and the falling out business does not cut much figure. If a 
man gets dissatisfied, he gets out, if he can, by selling out, even at a 
loss. If he does not he just takes it as part of the day’s work and 
goes on. And besides people need to bear and forbear more. Com- 

‘ munities succeed when there is a real community spirit. 
well to be independent, but all of us are dependent on each other. 


It is very 








good fellowship and brotherhood and 
the spirit of codperation is lacking, 
the real value of the land in the com- 
munity is lower than in communities 
where good schools, live churches, 
Local Farmers’ Unions, good roads 
and other community assets indicate 
a high order of community conscious- 
ness and a commendable codperative 
spirit. The men who will make desir- 
able neighbors and community build- 
ers are not apt to seek homes in com- 
munities where there are neighbor- 
hood quarrels and personal grudges 
and differences, and where eternal 
knocking is substituted for communi- 
ty consciousness and cooperation. 
* * * 


No community has ever maintained 
a well-attended Local Union for any 
length of time without developing a 
better personal relationship, a finer 
spirit of good fellowship and broth- 
erhood, and a greater element of 
community consciousness. The thous- 
ands of community gatherings and 
picnics that have been initiated by 
Local Unions in North Carolina with- 
in the last ten years have ‘been impor- 
tant factors in developing a construc- 
tive community spirit in scores of ru- 
ral communities that were dead, so 
far as any community team work was 


makes of himself an industrial slave 
and stays so busy that he doesn’t 
have time to read or to attend a com- 





munity meeting is not getting much 
more out of life than the mule or | 
horse he plows. Farming should be | 
considered a life as well as a business, 
if we are to get anything that is 
worth while out of existence. There 
should be time for work and time for 
mental and social recreation, and the 
time ought to come when farmers will 
introduce into their programs the 
idea of better living as well as better 
business; and community builders 
who are working with this idea in 
view are destined to develop com- 
munities that are deservedly noted 
for something more noble than the 
desire to make money for money’s 
sake alone. Po Le oe 








Miss Miranda Brown and Angelina John- 
son were in the midst of a rather heated ar- 
gument as to the meaning of ‘‘circumstantial 
evidence” when old Uncle Rastus poked his 
wooly head in at the door. He was immed- 
iately besieged to give his worthy opinion 
on the matter in question. 

“De way ah und’stand it, f'um de ways 
it’s been ’splained to me, announced the old 
fellow, ‘“‘circumstantial evidence is the fed- 
ders dat ’yo leaves lyin’ ’round.’’—Exchange. | 





If you would have a better neighborhord 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read ‘‘How Farmers Comperate | 
and Double Profits.’’ 








Gee SFY. SSS. 





The city trade is clamor- ing for fruit, vegetables, butter, 
eggs, poultry, etc., for which the farm is famous. List your name 
and address with your Express Agent to be inserted in our Market 
Bulletin. Thousands are distributed in the cities each week to Dealers 
and Consumers. Pick your produce, fresh; pack it carefully and ship 
it by Express. Your surplus supplies sold in this way will make you a 
pretty profit. Low rates on food produéts. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 

















CASH OR EXCHANGE FOR WOOL 


If you haven't a pair, 
or need another pair of 
ELKIN BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MFG. C0. 
ELKIN, N. C. 
solicits your patronage. 





They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets 
in exchange, and they yuarantee satisfaction. 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 

















ASSISTANTS. ENROLLMENT, 975. 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE 


1,554 ACRES OF LAND. VALUE OF PLANT OVER $1,300,000. OVER 120 TEACHERS, OFFICERS, AND 





COURSES OF STUDY 


Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical-Electrical Engin- 
eering, Civil Engineering, Textile 
Engineering, Architectural Engin- 
eering. 

Two-year Course in Textiles. 

One-year Course in Agriculture. 

(October 10th to June 7th.) 

No Summer School 1917. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Sixteen years of age at the time 
of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from 
last school or college attended. 

The scholastic requirements are 
the same as those of the other 
Colleges in South Carolina. De- 
tails are given in catalogs. 

Hazing is forbidden by the laws 
of the State as well as the laws of 
the College. Therefore, the Board 
of Trustees has ruled that no ap- 
plication shall be accepted unless 
the applicant has filed with the 
Registrar of the College a pledge 
of prescribed form not to indulge 
in hazing. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 

The College contributes to the 
salaries of four resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral ‘work among the cadets 
in barracks. There is a flourishing 
Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$78,000 Y. M. C. A. building was 
completed January, 1916. 


COST 


The cost for any of the twelve 
regular four-year courses or the 
Two-year Textile course is ap- 
proximately $162.61 per session. 
This amount covers’ uniforms, 
board, room, heat, light, water, 
laundry and all fees except tuition. 
Tuition is $40.00 additional, to 
those who are found able to pay. 

The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
cultural Course is approximately 
$132.86. This amount covers the 
same items as are listed above. 


x. OF; T.. C. 


Clemson College has ‘been admit- 


ted to the Senior Division of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Without incurring the obligation 








to enter military service after 
graduation, students who are per- 
mitted to enter this corps receive 
from the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $100.00 during the Jun- 
ior and Senior years. Write for 
details of this opportunity. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 

The College maintains 169 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
in the One-Year Agricultural 
Course (Oct. 10th to June 7th). 
Each scholarship is worth $100 and 
free tuition. Scholarship and en- 
trance examinations are held at 
the county court houses at 9 a. m. 
July 13th. Write for full informa- 
tion in regard to the scholarships 
open to your county next session, 
and the laws governing their 
award. It is worth your while to 
try for one of these scholarships. 

Students not competing for 
scholarships will be credited with 
any examinations — successfully 
passed on the above date. 

Free tuition is granted 
certain conditions. 


under 





NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1917. 
‘WRITE AT ONCE TO W. M. RIGGS, President. 


Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, Etc. If you delay, you may be crowded out. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 


seems high, 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your.ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each inse:tion. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


PAPA APRA SOOT O OCS 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Summer Work for Teachers, Farmers, College Boys, 
and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan trees, ornamentals, 
etc. Light work and good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26, Concord, Ga 


























Position Wanted as Herdsman or Manager—By 
young married man. Beef cattle and hogs preferred. 
Know pedigrees and _ am good judge. Good habits 


and references. A. H. Decker, 1 Mebane, N. C. 


Experienced and scientifically | trained farmer wants 
job by September 15 as superintendent of farm, 
Interested in all phases of the livestock industry. 
Prefer wheat or Piedmont section of Georgia. efer- 
ences furnished. Oscar Walker, Waycross, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Onno 

Position Guaranteed, 
from salary Transportation ‘deducted. 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 























you want. 








Not in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINB 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 














First $15 check buys 3-months Poland-China herd 
boar prospect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Late checks 
returned. McMahon Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Poland- China Hogs—Big type bred sows 
and gilts, service boars, pigs, both sexes, no kin. Sat- 
isfaction ie Write now. W. W. Johnson, 
Danville, Ky 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS» 


For Sale—Extra fine ie gael -Angus Bull. 
ningham Farm, Lancaster, S. 





Cun- 








peaks Oil Stove 


: ma The genuine as advertised 
Wau Ve ad vA by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 
cleanest, simplest, safest 

oil cook stove known. Burns 

cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 









2 burner $9. 40 


For Sale—Kight registered Aberdeen- Angus" ‘cattle, 8b 3. ick; jam: 
all ages. John L. Murray, Catawba, N. C. P atorsr tt By aa ye BBall — 2 2% am 
GUERNSEYS for complete catalog of ue Sack » Mat Order HO House. ad 
= = - by THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- * 
‘sAliaw Wetieaiee: i 475 Shockee Lane, Richmond. Va. 





Livestock—Guernseys wanted. Registered Guernsey 
G 











heifer calves, good stock. W. G. Yeager, Lexington, 
North Carolina. 

~ HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—R egistered Hampshire hogs, all ages. 
Graham _Moore, Charlot tte, N, ‘C, 

HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, $25 
each. Crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood 
Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 


“Holstein from heavy 


Heifer Calves—Nic ely marked, 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 











Large Berkshires, Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 








Virginia. 

Boar yap Cuarenient, to please. Beaver, Apex, 
North Carolina 

~ Registered “eae a. ly right and fed 
right. H. 8. Branch, Berzelia, ¢ Ga 


James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Pim 


Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc sey Pigs—Three months old. G. T. Yagel 
& Son, Chase | City, ° 








For Sale—Pure- bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, two months 
c. 


old. Leon Bailey, Chadbourn, N. 





| milkers. Fernwood Farm, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
PPL PPL LLL IPL L LLL ILI LILIES JERSEY 
$720-$1,200—Tuition monthly — 8 $$ $$_____.. 
Piedmont | _ For Sale—Two . ey Heifers. Miss Katherine 
| White, Mebane, N. C. 
| For Sale—Registered Cows and Heifers. 


Jersey 
G. We Murray, Claremont, bP 
One and Two- year-old gh +s Heifers—At th thirty- five 
and forty dollars each. Good Jersey cow. All by 
registered bull. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


‘BEL GIAN _HARES 
Belgian He Hares—All ages. Young bred carey — 
each. Six months old bucks, $1 each. Pure-bred 
stock only. I. A. Setzer, Route 1, Victoria, Vs Va. 
DOGS 


KE. | Stroud, 


x Pedigreed ~ Collie. Pups. ) He rndon, 


Virginia 
Lewellen Setter Pups for Sale—14 weeks old. 
. G. Henry, Nashville, N. C. 


Female Airedale Pup—Registered mother, fine sire. 
Six dollars. Grimball, Charleston, S. C., Route No. 1. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 




















Registered Durocs—C hoice pigs, bred right, priced For Sale—Fifteen good ewes, seven ewe lambs, 
right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. eight buck lambs, one large buck, $155 for lot. Cot- 

For Sale—One pure-bred, very large Duroc-Jersey | t@8¢ Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. ee 
Sow, two years old, entitled to registration, $60. R. For Sale—Four pure-bred Hampshire | ram lambs. 
I. Robb, King George, Virginia. Pedigree and transfer furnished at time of sale. Write 

sis x tell eaten tt . 

Fine pure-bred Duroc Boar Pigs—Sons of our great | 237, West Male Ae a ond Sheep Investigations, Box 
son of Defender. Registration papers furnished. tu — 
Knapp School, Nashville. Tenn. HORSES AND JACKS _ 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—‘Defender” | ~ Good Two-year-old Jack for Sale—$225. C. Russell, 
and “Orion Cherry King’’ blood. Write me. Jas. | Jeffress, Va. 
D. Quattlebaum, Prosperity, S. C. Bh. 1 i > er 7 ae Write n 

Shetlanc onies—Special summer sale. yrite 

den. _ POLAND-CHINA ple Ernest Andrews, Bristol, Tenn, 

Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Just a few left. 3 For Sale or Trade—Imported Coach Stallion and 
months old, 15 each. Arthur IsdelJ, Salem, Va. A-1 Jack, W. S. Mott, Dixondale, . 











Can Your Own Fruits With the Famous 
MUDGE PATENT CANNER 

Fully ripe fruits easily 
canned, keeping natural 
form, ‘color and flayor. 
Quicker and cheaper than 
preserving—sugar unnec- 
essary. Two jars or cans 
of peaches every 5 min- 
utes. Whole tomatoes 12 
minutes, on any stove. 
Endorsed by highest au- 
thorities—book of direc- 
tions by Mrs. Rorer. Sim- 
ple to operate. Sent prepaid for $6.50 money or- 
der. West of Mississippi, $7. Biddle-Gaumer Co. 
3846 P, Lancaster Avenue, Phi ladelphia. 


For Sale—Gentle, well-broken Shetland pony brood 
mares and colts. E. J. Harbison, Glen Alpine, N. N.C. 


~ Imported Hackney Stallion for Sale—At sacrifice 
price. For information, apply to Geo. L. Cooke, 
Franklinton, N.C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


weeny 




















PLAID LPL ILL II OS 


LEGHORNS 


Comb White 
Alabama Leghorn 


. Leghorn yearling 
Farms Co., 


For Sale—Single 
-25 each. 





Ensie Py, 


Wanted—8-weeks Leghorn Pullets, 
in 1,000 lots, or less number. 
lington, Maryland. 

Single Comb White and Black Leghorns (Whites, 
Wyckoff strain). Eggs, 75c per 15; Blacks, $1. Both 
great Northe rte winter layers. Ramsey Poultry Farm, 


at $5 0 1 per _ 100, 
William Doss, Dar- 











Cre rouse, 

“9 igorous a  ¢ hicks— (Youne’ 8 3 strain. y Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 10c each, hatches every Tues- 
day. Safe arrival guaranteed. Eggs, $4 per 100; $1 
per 17. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, ~ ee 

ORPINGTON 

Buff “Orpington Eges—1.50 for fifteen. 

anteed. Woodside Poultry Farm, Colliers, 
WYANDOTTES 








White 
postr aid. 


Wy andottes are. 
Sunnyside, 


“Great DL ayers—Egegs, 
Jonesville, Va. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS" BREEDS 
Ind Eges, reduced to $1.50. 


$1.20 


a Indian Game ~ Anconas, 
$1.2 Some grand birds for sale at reduced price. 
a Shenk, Luray, Va. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has continued 

and active. Prices have risen 
high ground and large have further 
reduced the rapidly diminishing stocks. 
The statistical position grows stronger week 
by week. Exports have been light, owing to 
the scarcity of freight room and the exces- 
sively high rates of freight. It now 
anywhere from $35 to $50 to carry a 
across to the continent, not to mention the 
heavy toll for insurance. While Savannah 
is around 22% cents for middling, Liverpool 
is quoted on the basis of 31 cents. In ordin- 
ary times the difference is hardiy as much as 
1 cent. But they need cotton very badly on 
the other side, and it only shows what may 
be expected as soon as shipping 
improve moderately. 

There has been an increase in cottom spec- 
ulation recently, Western interests coming in 
the market upon the stopping of speculation 
in wheat. These Western traders have lots 
of money, and they take the view that cot- 
ton is the cheapest of all the great commodi- 
ties. They are not disturbed by the talk 
that the price of cotton is enormously inflat- 
ed, because it is known that raw cotton is 
still far below a parity with the manufactur- 
ed goods, and mills are unable to meet the 
demand for the goods, and are contracted 
far ahead. 

The Bureau 


strong 
into new 


sales 


costs 
bale 


conditions 


report has caused grave ap- 
prehension regarding the outlook for the 
coming crop. The condition is the lowest 
on record for the season of the year, and it 
is the general idea now that there has been 
a reduction in the acreage planted. Under 
the increased difficulties in the 
ing 
failing 


way of grow- 


mention only the weevil, the 
of the land and 
there really seems little 


for much if any 


cotton, to 


fertility the reduced 


labor chance 
The 
prospects are that cotton is going to be very 
scarce and very high next fall, and our peo- 
ple should work to the utmost limit to make 
as much as they can in consistence with the 
ever wise policy of providing for home food 
requirements, W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


supply, 


increase over last year. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 






































of Markets, Wm Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, June 2: 
z 18 
’ 2 #zl22| ¢ 
2’? & 
Z. $1 3/2 5831.5 
T es} 2] ele la clés les 
own > : eS {Ie 
eels | 21 8 le elas les 
Asheville ..... $1.78/$0.76 Ss ae 
Charlotte ..... 1.80}. $2.75/$8.50 
Durham ...... 1.75} 5801 cans) S00) 005. 
Fayetteville oh beeen # 5 YY ¢) ee 
Greenville ....} 1.90} .80] 4.00} 3.00) .... 
eS See ccc] 080] voce] 2.70) 8.00 
Lumberton. ....} 2.90) .2..] coos) csoel sees 
Maxton ...22..] 1:80] " 190) 22224 5221] 8.00 
1.80) .77) 4.50) 3.50) 8.50 1.25)$8.00 
1.81} .84] 4.00] 2.75) 9.00] ....| 6.00 
ury ‘90| 90] ....] 3.00/10.00) 1.60) .... 
Scotland Neck.| 1.80] :85] .2.: 10.00| 1.00) -: 
Winston-Salem "| 1.75] 85] ....| 2.751 ....| 1.15] 6.00 








5I 
Chicago, Tll., No. 2 white corn, 1.65@1. 52% (de- 
livered in “Raleigh, ei 80@1.67%2); No. 2 ge corn, 
$1.64@1.5242 (delivered in ok 1. 79@1.67%%). 


No. 1 Trish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $e 
10.50; i $9@9.25; Pittsburg, $10.2 
10.50;. Cincinnati, $10@ on; (50% Baltimore, 39:50@ 
10. = Cleveland, $10.25@ 

1 Sweet Potatoes: ee York, $1.50@2. 


0. 75 (Jer. 
bs) Ds yarns $2.75@3 (hpr.); 


Baltimore, $6 



































@6. 
aaa. EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICBS 
e 
EI 2 
b Isb o § 5 
es Lo 
Town S8sSEs g 4 am Bg 
3 25 .23 Ral Ssies 
BSazOel ml aol ma ioe 
BEBOTING Secccees + - /$0.41/$0. 28)/$0.22/$0.15) .. 
Charlotte ......... 50} .45) .30) .25) . 
Durham ...cccscces -45} ....] 30] .85) .15) 
Fayetteville ...... -50] .50) .32) ....] ..15] 14.00 
Greenville aoree is *.60) 13.00 
BEGMEIOG) bcs eaeeas eese -20) 15.00 
Lumberton -48 45 Wis woarese 
-50 45 12.00 
A ee aS | EE ere rere 
ee | ee: a a ree 
eeee 15.60 
eck 45 40 15.00 
Winston- Salem si 19} 16.00 
Butter—Chicago, 37@43¢ (creamery); New York, 
42@42%c (extra); New Orleans, 40c (fancy cream- 
ery). 


Eggs—Chicago, 34@37%4c (firsts); New York, 3814 
@39ec (extra fine); New Orleans, 3le (Western). 


PRICES oF, COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


























Middling TCotton seed] Pounds of 

Town ‘otton |Per Bushel| Meal for 

guenaey | | Ton Seed 

Charlotte ........4.- 21.00 $0.60 

|) TOOPARM: co scccscsccs 20.00 eae 
Fayetteville ......... 21.00 «35 
SOPOPNIO ocican ewes 21.00 3 
MEBIDIOE sec ccck cess 21.00 75 
Lumberton ......... 20.25 cree 
BESZION. caccccccices 20.85 Ae 
esc 20.75 Ye 
MOISIGN oo ccccccoces 21.50 75 
eS, are 21.00 | 90 | 
Scotland Neck ..... 0.00 | 385 | 

YES, SUH! 

“It’s this way in the black-land belt 
now,” said the New York Evening Post's 
friend from Texas: “Cotton’s so high that a 
farmer comes into Dallas, eats a square 
meal at one of the best hotels, puts down a 
cotton seed, and gets fifteen cents change. 


es, suh!"——Youth's Companion. 





“T can’t find that record by Sousa’s band; 
do you know what became of it?” 

“No I guess somebody stole a march on 
us.’’—Harvard Iampoon. 
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Saturday, June 16, 1917] 
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For Sot sexe Tani, sg 2 ee oaes 
Biase te eae 2 | WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
SEEDS AND PLANTS son 
‘ “BEANS AUCTION S AL OF REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
~ Chinese Velvet Beans—' The rankest age 









ty, two dollars fifty cents per bushel. Best 
yuilding and for hay. Dan Browning, 
Ga. 











N t too Late for Velyet Beans—We have 200 bushels 
at $2 per_bushel; 100 bushels Brown Soja Beans, $4 
per bushel. Send us an order, Hickory Seed Co., 

N. C. 
ay Velvet Beans, $2 25; Mammoth Yellow 
beans, $5.50. Taylor and Biack peas, finest seed, 


s In new Triple B. — cotton bags. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. 


BEETS 



























Sect - Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 75c, postpaid. Walter 
Parks, Ulah, N. C. 
BERMUDA 
3ermuda Grass _ Seed—Raised in Yuma _ Valley. 
Pure, new crop. Free samples and planting instruc- 
tions. Thousands of satisfied customers. The South’s 
best pasiure grass. Price, 37c in 100 pounds; 40e 
pound, smaller lots. Delivered your station. HK. 8, 
Stitt & Son, , Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 
CORN 
Biggs 7-Ear Seed Corn—Grown successfully for 
more than 20 years. Examine See Carolina E 
ment Stations’ records 5 yea 25 ch 
k 50; $4 bushel. Mrs. "Noah Biggs, Seatland 
C. 
PEAS 





Choice Seed Field Peas for Sale at $ J per bushel, 


f.o.b. here. Send check with order to save time. If 
sold out will promptly return. H. O. Long, Silver- 
street, S. 

i Cowpeas aa “quantity. — ” Write Robert Hackney, 






Gus for prices. 


_PECAN TREES _ 


Durham, N 











TAN About Culture—Free. 1] 


it Pay ershell Pec an Sass 
Pecan _ Company, , Lumbe rton, Miss. 
POTATOES 


Sweet t Potato Plants—Nanecy Hall, ~ Barringer _ Pride, 











and other kinds, $2 per thousand. Send Pontes if 
by parcel post. J. B. _ Barringer, Newton, N. 
TOMATOES 

Tomatoes—Stone, 100, 50c; 500, $2, postpaid. ~ Dewey 
McKay, Oak _ Ridge, Miss. 

Tomato Plants—Treate d for blight, price $1.25 per 
1,000. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 
“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS “AND PLANTS~ 
Cabbage, Bect, Collard and. Tomato Plants—100 
postpaid, 15¢. 1,000 postpaid, $1. sy express, 1,000 





for 750. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 


Nice Cc abbage Plants—$1. 50 thousand; ‘sweet pota- 
to and tomato, 2.50; 10,000, $20; lettuce, $1.50; col- 
lard 3, $2. Cash. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


“Wanted to Buy—Lookout Mountain Seed E Potatoes, 
Abruzzi rye, Crimson clover and Fulghum oats. Write 
us what you will have to offer and what you want for 
it. Rumble & WwW Co., Natchez, Miss. 


“We Will “Pay Spot Cash for all varieties of seed 
rye and oats, Southern bur clover, crimson clover, 
hairy vetch, winter barley, seed wheat, etc. Write us 
what ia hare for _ Bloomfield Nursery & 
0 fontic 


ar Heel Black, a rer 
$4 per bushel. 





















Soy 


nh Brown Ss, 
$3.50 per 


T 
Clay and Ww ondertal peas, 


bushel, here; in quantities of 5 bushels or more. 
Poultry feeds, hominy, feed oats and corn, field and 
garden seed. E, P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 





_MISCELLANEOUS 


Wa nae —_ Piicick “tattn. Mrs. Joti “Srarlins) 
Clan cosy ville, Ga. 





Wante oat 7) hair and Wool.” J. “Roy Cunningham, 








Lan aster, 
April i Pullet ets, 7T5e. Duroc pigs, $15, pair. 
Coli @ pups, $5. Altavista Farm, Darlington, re 






~ Crus shed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 “pounds, 
500, $2.25; 1, 008; $4. Oakshire Poultry Farm, W 
erly Mills, s. 











For Sale—A “che 
and harness. Can 
dress, W. T. Bryant, 


For Sale—Several thousand number 10 
friction top cays for preserving fruit, 


well broke Angora goat, 
furnish picture of turnout. 
Randleman, N. C., Box 


wagon 
Ad- 
0 





cans with 
vegetables and 





syrup. $4 per hundred. F. GC. Rogers, Zion, S. C. 
Only few more tons twenty per cent Cottonseed 
Meal. Our price, thirty dollars, f.o.b. mills. wer h 


Ca, Winston- Salem, N. 

sest Feed on Market and Lowest I sees Toco 
Meal, at $35 ton f.o.b. Winston. Contains 20 per 
cent protein. Cash ee order. Winston Grain Co., 
Ww inston-Salem, 


with order. Wi ston Grain 

















Fresh “Supply of = Famous Sugar House Molasses, 
Be be shipped from Winston, N. C., at 45c gallon, in 













and 10-gallon kegs. Order at once before supnly 
isted. _ Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
ion-Salem, N. C. 

For Sale—Cash or time—Three M. 2 Emgy cream 
separators, capacity 290 pounds per hour; 2-41’s ca 
acity 350 pounds per hour. These are demonstration 
machines and will be sold at a bargain. Hickory 


Seed Co., _Hickory, N. c. 

Wool is Ww ‘anted—W. e are paying 48 | to | 52 ¢ cents p per 
pound for wool, free of burs; burry wool, according to 
ntity ae burs in it. We charge no commission or 
ght. Checks mailed same day wool arrives. Ship 














ping tags furnished upon request. Old Dominion 
Hide & Fur Company, Richmond, Va. 
PRINTED STATIONERY _ 


Blank “Stationery Printed—36 sheets of blank paper 
in a pad costs you 10 cents. This is approximately 
$3 a thousand sheets. You_can get printed stationery 
at about the same price. It is false economy to use 
blank paper. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the shape of a 
neatly printed Letter Head. A _ post card will bring 
Samples. Write today. Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, 
North Carolina 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
















and others of equal note. 


good boars in service in the herds. 





and GILTS. The Blood of Champions 


PEACOCK & HODGE THIRD BIG SALE 
AND HOLIDAY PICNIC TO BE HELD 


AT COCHRAN, GA. JULY 4th, 1917 


The Greatest Lot of Sows and Gilts We Ever Offered. They are sired 
by Imperator’s Success, Sensation Select, Orion Cherry King, Orion 
Cherry King, Jr., Cardinal, Taxpayer III, Col. Gano, King of the Col., 


These Sows and Gilts are bred to Sensation Select, Imperator’s Orion, 
Taxpayer III, Superior Chief Again, Cherry Jack of Fairview and other 


Sale Will Be Held in Well Ventilated Sale Barn on Fairview Farm. 
Begins Promptly at 1 O’clock p. m. 


Auctioneers: —COL. H. L. IGLEHART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Press Representatives:—R. J. EVANS, American Association, Chicago. 
W. J. WOODALL, Southeast Livestock, Columbus, Ga. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Cochran, Ga. 
YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 


COL. F. D. HENGST, 
Louisville, Ky. 


HIGHWAY FARM, Elko, Ga. 





Tormentor, 
families. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION <@ 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











-KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 














Plantation 
Mares. 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wants. 


Walkers, 





“Bohemian Kiang 2410" Ailen S. Edelen, 


HOGS 
——-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 


Registered Stallions and 
First cost—Breeders’ 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Owner, 


Prices. Safe 
Write us fully your 





Burgin, Ky. ‘Blue Grass King”’ 








kind of 


is the 
sows that grace my herd. This 800- 
pound queen farrowed 14 pigs this 
spring. My herd boar would weigh 


Breeders: —This 


1,000 pounds if fat. ty has been 
Grand Champion twice at one of 
our big Georgia fairs. r have about 
15 high-class young boars for sale 
—3 months—50 to 100 pounds, reg- 
istered. These are the tops from 
my entire lot of spring pigs. Each }} 
one a great prospect. Send check 
for $20 and if I don’t please you, 
you will be the first one. 


TOM P. WOCTEN, 
TIGNALL, GA. 


Reference: 
Bank of Tignall. 














__ TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH ready for service, for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
O. J. Lybrook, Mor, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadian 


or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 

UTCH FORK TRUCK FA 

South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN. ANGUS 
Both "pexes, all ages, “dest 


ANGUS CATTLE “wi. “Sins scat tox er 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 tba. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


_GUERNSEYS 


Pigs, bred GILTS and BOARS 





Columbia. 











v~ 


Four Pure -bred Bulls for Sale 


1 Pure-bred Registered Guernsey Bull, 

1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 

1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 
ld. 





2 years old. 
5 years old. 
18 months 


oid. 
1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull 


Calf, 2 
months old. 
HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
R. F. D. No. 6, Rock Hill, S. C. 








BERKSHIRES 


wwe v ——eEeeeeeeSmeOEeESeee 





Several Fine, Registered 


BERKSHIRE BOARS——- 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 





























--—LARGE BERKSHIRES—-- 


were, a" 25th—Champion Boar 
GREENWOOD TPONGFELLOW—Junior Champion 
isoar. 
I won first on 
monihs pigs. 


first on under six 
8 weeks old pigs, $16 pair; 3 to 4 
Months old, $20 to $25 pair. Twelve to thirteen 
to litter. Three five months old Boars, $15 each. 


W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, Timmonsville, S. C. 


sow and pigs: 











DUROC-JERSEY 


eee LLL LO ae 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








Duroc-Jerseys 
Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 
winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything 
tegistered. Kverything guaranteed. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 





McCullers, N. C. 








—BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES— 


Of large litters. Bred Gilts or Sows, $40 up. 
Champions or first prize animals at state fairs, $100 
each. 1 breed my winners and young stuck for sale. 


BE. BE. PETRY, Hilisboro, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES 


nice lot of high-class pigs, 
2nd, Sambo’s Vain Rival, 








sired by 
and Rival 


offering a 
Duke 


Am 
Mammoth 





Black 8rd, and out of large, prolific sows. Everything 
registered and guaranteed. Write for prices and 
description. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 








We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Lut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















Write for a of farms for sale. Joe A. Parker, 
Goldsbo TO, N 

~ 300 acres, near town, . phone, R. . F. D., Cleared, 
$3,800. Box 12, Victoria, ya. 


“Farm Lands—Would like to have 
price of good farms, on public road, 
Nothing with fancy prices. Box 442, 

140 “Acres—One mile from railroad Station, | good 

tobacco land, 50 acres open, 6-room house, price 
$3,500. 860 acres undeveloped land on railroad and 
d road. , oer tobacco land, $7,000. C. M. Reeves, 


ford, 


“de scription and 
with fee ry 
Rale ia, eS. 














“Three and Five-acre City Farms—Very fertile. Al- 
ree in city limits of Richmond, Va. Farm size of 
0 city lots, with bungalow and other improvements. 


ae less than a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful 
climate.” Good jobs in Richmond. (Population 200,- 
mis For particulars and excursion rates, address 


T. Crawley, Industrial Agent, 


Chesa ic 
ae nde lesapeake & Ohio 


Room 606, Richmond, Va. 


‘PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 








Two-hundred-acre Richmond Silt Loam Farm for 
| Sale—Seventy acres cleared and in high state of cul- 


| tivation. No waste and lands lie almost level. Good 
farm buildings. Plenty timber for farm purposes. 
Price, two thousand dollars. Terms if wanted. 
J. W. Howell, Box 434, Brookhaven, Miss. 


A Mississippi Farm—A bargain for the homeseeker 
or investor. In the alfalfa and dairying regions of 
| Mississippi. On a good rvad, four miles from city of 








} three thousand, with churches, modern schools, cream- 
| ery and markets for all produce. Three hundred 
| fourteen acres, one hundred acres blac land, good 
pasturase and some timber on place, 00 modern 
home, barn and stables, five tenant houses. Offered 
for a short time with all improvements at $27.50 per 


acre, $41,000 down and the rest ‘an long terms at six 
per cent, or 5 per discount off the whole price asked 
for cash, 


Address Box 348, Macon, Miss. 


THE IDEAL FARM DURO 


———— CS cee 
Spring oars out of daughter of Old Perfect Top Col., 


| King the Col. No. 72777 


| at once. 


a Grand Champion. Boars and Sows sired by 8. 

. Gut of litters of 12 and 14, 
each $15, registered. Engaging a litter of 10 by 

John’s Orion Again, $20. Going fast. Send check 
HE IDEAL FAR 

. J. Simmons, Prop., R. 4, | Timmonsville, S. C. 


©. 1.'Cs,. 
—PURE-BRED O. 1. C. PIGS— 
Ready May 25th, at $12.50 each, 
$24 per pair, no akin, pedigreed. 
Sired by 6 boars of the higghest 
breeding, including a_ son of 
“Schoolmaster,,’ Grand Champion 
Stock Show, Chicago, 1916, the $800 
WwW. 1. OWEN BEDFORD, VA. 








International 





O.1.C’s. Cree lot of Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks 


old, at $12.50 each. One pair, no akin, 
at $25, or one trio at $35, registered. All from heavy- 
weight sows and sired by heavy-weight, prize-winning 
boars of the highest quality. Write me. 
R 


. OWEN, Route |, Bedford, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


_<“POLAND-CHINA “Pics— |: 


From extra larce boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-. weights. 
Backed hy a guarantee to please. @ 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, Illinois. 





POLAND 
CHINAS 








HOLSTEINS 


ae, ees 


Holstein Cattle at Public Sale 
On June 19th at West Point, Miss., 
FERGUSON & SMITH 


Will have a new consisnment of 
from the C. W. Ellis, Jr., farms, 
This will be the best sale ever 


of Mississippi. 
ALL COME 








10 head 
Cortland, 
seen in the State 


direct 
¥. 

















H i Botn s ;s of va- 
Kentucky Holsfeins roi ares: tuver- 
cuiin tested. Splen- 

did bul! calves at farmers’ prices 
WILSON &BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS wert setae. 


Fashionably bred Serviee Buils from hixh record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guarantee: Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky 














Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 

CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 











Beautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bull. $25, crated, ».b. 
THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Monroe, Orange County, New York. 
RED POLLS — 


enw OOo LL 


RED POLL CATTLE—— 


The Dual Purpose Breed—The Best on Earth. 
Herd consists of forty-five head, all resisiered 
and United States Tubereulin§ tested, vyeurly. 
Write us your wents, or better still come and 
look them over. Herd headed by Curls Gith. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
E. B. Craddock, Owner, 
CLUSTER SPRINGS, 








VIRGINIA, 














SHORTHORNS 


~~ 





OUR ta 1S HEADED BY:— 
scrreemeerg ‘the Champion Pull, Good ages 
whose get averaged in Mr 
Dermott’s 1936 sale over $1, M00 
each, and Imported Kineltlar Style 
a Campbell bred Miss Ramaden a 
son of the noted Marcit Storm, « 
vell known winner it: Seotl 
have young Bulls. Heifers, 
Cows, most of which have 
{calves at foot, for sale at all ‘imes, 
We invite you to visit our farm. 





















BLANTYRE FARM, Box 6Ii, Meridiau, Miss. 















BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
Foreign subscriptions, 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 


2 @ year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
gct The Progressive Farmer one year for $1. 

yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


0. club of three 





advertiser, 
“I am writing you 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Iarmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shal] be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 

and ome | Ay subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability "et all advertising it carries.’ 


loss sustained by any subscriber 
Progressive 














for you. 















Mr. Plantation Owner e Every Year You Have to Face 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ miils not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


Settle the Question for All Times. 
. Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 
causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 

Catalogue H. It’s cho 

member, we have been building the best possible ma- 

chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery is 

ae _ Write us your wants. 
eral. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


e THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 


Now {fs the Time to Act. 


ock full of valuable information. Re- 


Our terms are most 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 














“THE WORK A PLEASURE 
AND THE REWARD 
A DELIGHT” 





The Progressive Farmer, 
| Gentlemen :— 


The pig, “Kimball’s Delight,” 
which I won for getting up a club 
of subscriptions for The Progres- 
sive Farmer is far superior to what 
I expected for so little work. 

The work was a pleasure 
my reward a delight. 


and 


J hope this may encourage many 
other boys to join the Pig Club, 
and be benefited as I have been. 

I could not get a good picture 
of my pig, but am enclosing one 
of myself. 

Iam thirteen years of age and in 
the sixth grade. 

Yours loyally, 
DURWARD G. SMITH. 
Harnett County, N. C. 


NOTICE:—Fill in the Pig Club 
nomination form. printed else- 
where in this issue and get started 
on your club today. 














Our book, 
help you to beat the boll weevil. 


Progressive Farmer for $1.15 


“The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 


You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 





With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness Instantly 


This tiny bottle holds the wonder of wonders. It 
contains an almost magical drug discovered by a 
Cincinnati man. It is called freezone. 
pound made from ether. 


Apply a few drops of this freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a hard- 
ened callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears and shortly you will find 
the corn or callous so shriveled and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain or soreness when 
applying freezone or afterwards. It 
doesn’t even irritate the skin. 


lust ask in any drug store for a 
small bottle of freezone. This will cost 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
, suffering feet of every hard 


It is a com- 


freezone he can - oe is at any wholesale 
house for you 


RU FIFE 
























ROOFING 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. Gives best protection, lasts 
longer than ordinary Roofing because of spec- 
fal combination of nature's toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pulp - won’t stick in rolls. 
Sold only by us, Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-user, little-profit selling plan makes 
possible unusual quality at low price. 

Strictly first-grade, (no2nds.) 1-piece (no 
short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
= nails aan ae Easy to i ; 

1-Ply $ 5S 2-Ply $ an 74 
Per Roll = Per Roll th Rol 42% 

To get benefit of present pth sl now 
from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Circular and}samples ‘sent free on request. 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
621 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Oldest and Largest Machinery 
House in the South. Py a 














Prize Award 


MIss Minnie Ware, Fife, Va., has been 
awarded the $100 prize for the best receipt 
for making Buckwheat Cakes, and Allen Wil- 
ley, Hadlyme, Conn., $100 for the best Pancake 
receipt. 


J. B. HILL, 299 Madisen Ave., New York City. 











| “LEST WE FORGET” 


> iwreeag the sows now for early fall 
pigs. 

The strawberry patch should be 
given frequent cultivation through 
the summer instead of allowing it to 
grow up to weeds and grass. 

When a support is needed for pole 
beans a number of saw-horses may 
be made of light material, and wires 
or strings strung on these for the 
beans to climb on. 

A mew Texas law provides that af- 
ter January 1, 1920, it shall be wnlaw- 
ful for anybody in Texas to sell “any 
wagon or other road vehicle with an 
intended carrying capacity of more 
than 2,000 pounds which shall have a 
rim or tire on the wheels of same less 
than three and _ fifteen-sixteenths 
inches in width.’ Narrow wagon 
tires make rutty roads, and we be- 
lieve every Southern state should 
have a law similar to that of Texas. 

“A hog conditioner and worm pre- 
ventive,” says the Ohio Experiment 
Station, “may be made as follows: 
Slake one bushel of burned lime and 
eight pounds of copperas together. 
When cold add eight pounds of sul- 
phur and mix with four pounds of 
salt and enough wood ashes to make 
three bushels of the mixture. Put it 
in a box or on the feeding floor and 
keep available for the pigs.” This is 
a cheap and effective conditioner and 
has patent stock foods “beat a mile.” 








Many colts have their feet ruined 
simply by neglect. It often happens 
that one side of a hoof will grow fas- 
ter than the other side, and when 
this condition is ignored it will result 
in crooked misshaped hoofs and 
lameness. Keep the hoofs level by 
trimming with a drawing knife or 
rasp. 

We passed through a community, 
with a friend, last summer in which 
no weeds were seen growing along 
roadsides, fences, and fields. We 
learned later that the neighbors had 
agreed among themselves to cut all 
weeds regularly. When a field of hay 
was cut, a little extra time was taken 
and a few trips with 


the mower 
made along the roads, fences, fields, 


etc. This is a little thing, perhaps, 
but it makes a deep impression on 
the passer-by. “I wish I owned a 


farm in this neighborhood,” said our 
friend. 
When a mowing machine pulls 


hard the horses may not know what 
is wrong, but they do know that they 
have to lean in the collar harder and 
sweat more. The extra draft may be 
caused by dull knives, lack of oil, or 
lost motion. Find out the trouble and 
remove it for the horses’ sake. 


“*Preparedness’ is a good thing in 
any line of work,” said a farmer to 
us a few days ago. “I went to town 
the other day and bought three bolts 
of all commonly used sizes, a couple 
of dozen varied-sized screws, and two 
pounds of nuts for bolts of various 
diameters. It wasn’t two hours until 
I needed a bolt for my hayrake, and 
I had it because of my foresight. The 
time saved in this one instance paid 
for the whole lot.” Too many farm- 
ers buy necessary supplies of this 
kind by piecemeal when they should 
buy in quantities. 


Some shade should be provided for | 


the beehives this hot weather. The 
wax of which the honeycomb is made 
will melt at a comparatively low 
temperature, and the intense heat of 
the sun will loosen the comb in hives 
that have no protection. In this way 
many bees are drowned by the honey, 
and it takes the workers that escape 
a long time to “put their house in 
order.” The bees also cool the hive 
by using their wings as fans, and 
when the hive is unprotected, more 
workers are needed for this, thus de- 
creasing the honey production. Give 
them some protection from the heat! 


It is impossible to fill a leaky bar- 
rel, and it is just as impossible to get 
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milk 
beef from cattle having their vitality 


maximum production of and 
sapped by ticks. The method of erad- 
icating these pests is too well known 
to need discussion and as the Agri- 
cultural Department declares, with 
the increasing value of each glass of 
milk and each pound of beef, farmers 
should make an extra effort to stop 
this leak in their cattle profits. Pat- 
ronize the dipping vats, and write the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 498, “Methods of Ex- 
terminating the Texas Fever Tick.” 





Georgia Field Notes 


bie Eighth District A. & M. College 
of Georgia held its annual com- 
mencement May 23-25. The reports 
of officers and faculty to the trustees 
who met on the 23rd of May showed 
this institution to be in a very pros- 
perous condition, having had the 
most successful year since its estab- 
lishment. This is a “co-ed” college, 
and ranks high in its literary and 
scientific instruction, as well as in its 
agricultural, mechanical and domes- 
tic science branches. 

The Board of Trustees re-elected 
Hon. B. W. Hunt, of Eatonton, chair- 
man, and Prof. B. F. Gay as princi- 
pal. Col. E. W. Butler, of Madison, 
is treasurer. * * * 

The Eatonton Creamery, Eatonton, 
Ga:, of which Hon. B. W. Hunt is 
president, has been sold to the Puri- 
ty Ice Cream and Dairy Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The new purchasers are 
offering 45 cents per pound for sweet 
cream butter fat, to encourage the 
bringing in of more cows in that lo- 
cality. x OK Ok 

John D. Walker, President of the 
First National Bank of Sparta, Ga., 
is a practical farmer as well as bank- 
er. Last fall Mr. Walker purchased 
130 head of cattle, native stock, which 
he fed through the winter on forage 
that he had raised on his own farm. 
This spring he sold 60 head and re- 
ceived enough to pay for the entire 
lot and cost of feed, leaving him 70 
head to pasture through the summer 
without any outlay for feeds. He 
also has 150 head of hogs, graded 
from 150 pounds down to 50 pounds 
each, and these he will have for mar- 
keting next winter. 

N. F. THOMPSON. 


STOCK LICK IT—-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 
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BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Delivered uF REE 





A semple1917 mode) **Rasnser? biczcle, on 
AD approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

Weite at ence tor \arge iMustrated catelog 
—— complete vr yhelbgewenns tires and supplies, 
and perticulers Fite pe offer ever wade 
ons cle. ou" te astonished 48 00» 
jow arhable Sorina ‘ 


AGENTS Wasted — os, mite 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Tireg ond 
& Sundries from our big catalog. 


o bus! nose, direct with the leading 


/ house in sentie Do not buy until) you whats 
me can do for yu WRITE TO ot Ale enews 


MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. S-79 CHICAGO 


FEATHERS WANTED 


We buy old Feather Beds and Goose 
Feathers and pay highest market price. 
Write and tell what you have to offer. 
We furnish bank references. Address 


P.O. Box 746, Greensboro, N. C. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
: Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
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of our coinmunity between the ages os just somehow th 





[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ine te » a Oe 6 ie =. 
(Continued from page 14, column 4) ‘ 
Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer re lly you that began ity Polly: anna.’ ENGI N E 
ease But Pollyanna, as in Sadie Dean's 
\ case, would have none “of this; and 
he began to talk of Jamie, and of 
_ ALABAMA what he had done 
“Jamie's a dear? Mrs. Carew an- 
i (State Song: AIR—The Austrian National Hymn) swered attectionately. “And I love Don’t wait 4 to 8 weeks. Wire me your engine 
1: oy. : He cou Idn’t be order NOW. I'll ship local to your destination 
‘ Alabama, . le R an Owl son. aC COUIGE < same day I get order. Make VIT E ea 
Wes will ay d me if he were really my sis- take the place of extra hel 
Prot ai oweth te : WITTE ENGINES 
i B i > SE 3 1 = 
} To thy Northern vale where 1 th For not only wealth of nature “Then you don’t think he is?” Sizes 2 to 22 H-P. Kerosene or G line. Fully 
i i p and ee Wealth of mind hast thou in fee “eT A e eu Guaranteed. Sold on 90 Days’ Tria sh, 
: ibama Alabama, Alabama, 1 don’t know. We've never learn- ments or Deposit. Latest Prices iy becorn ined 
We v Ve will e be ue to thee! ed rvthing sone ive ‘time Witt 
| ek Wale aeh true to t ed anything conclusive. Sometimes a6 Cane 
' vad the Stre chose name. thou vind whis tn ire he 1s. Chen again | doubt it. 358 empire toc zomaa 
; bearest: Se ica kK he really believes he is—biess Pieeieh, 
i wheat Ores phe id Els pelt { eat At all events, one thing Pa. 
iir thy Coosa—Ta poosa j in 
{ sold thy Warrior 1 c and strong e vas good blood in him 
vodlier than the land that Moses viling somewhere. Jamie’s no ordin- 
bed lone Nebo: Moun o see, 1 walt of the streets, vou know, 
yan, Aiabama, 7 3 + 1 ze Cc 
e will aye be true to the his talents; and the wonderful 
\ he has respond 4g to teaching 
om thy prai br ¢ NOI tt ning proves it.” 
Vhere the snow-white ne ‘ etn pie eee i 
‘ BEAST AOS “Of course, nods led Pollyanna. 
peo att farm " “And as long as you love him so well, [Set the Acteniral Horas Pasa 
min stu fu . ; as J és ‘ 
’ whate’er Ww 1 snt re ally matter, anyway, does | Big capacity at lowest 
Ala ma, Alabama hether he’ he Ker +e - | cost No foot feed 
secs a a gene ae ee whether hes the real J imie or | BXQy Hermes 60, Weite today. ing. 
3 i M Admiral Hay Press 
. : oney Fast bp y Press Co. 
Litt ittle can I give the {rs. Carew hesitated. Into her eves Box 46 _ Kansas City, Mo. 
t Po aM In ner fr ine 1 - = 
j t that Ittie—hand, breil spirit rept the « td somberness of heart- 
j I ! ‘ ; .  — 
‘ i 
s, rt ; és ; : Te { 7 
i e e hyself with me, Not so far as he is concerned,” she MILBURN WAS NO 
i vama, Alabama, ied, at last. “It’s only that some- 
i aye be true to thee! . { + A Ee rere it } Sees? in QUITTER 
j ed €S 1 Ret tO THINKING . ne isnt our i 
! -Julia Tutwiler : . 
' Tamie, where is- 1 Kent? Is he 0 T 
\ . - r.% 
ee well? Is he happy? Has he any on aly welve Years Old, Too. 
t ) him ? Then I get to thinkti 2 
+ No WAS a | i nim When sel t LINK! 
Notice to Contestants poor pareor t ‘it bi ‘ like that, Pollyanna, ’m nearly w 
oc art 1e t 1 because of one : , ; 2 
; ite contemplate writin oh“ Oumdour: wee boy trvine to. mule h Pe EEN hen 1 give everything 
k { aT oP * our issue of July 7, be sure beautifying his yme LOIS se ROGGS we ri ty it seems to me, 
Ste He Tine On at latest Statesville: Nt that this boy is Jamie Ke 
as “of eoiondid. letters: on. “Our Con pe eer iy Se eee Pollyanna used to think of this con- é 
) é s : : 
t sent’? came in too late for the contest, versation sometimes, in Her Biter . 
Better Health Club talks with Jamie. Janie was so supe ; 
iL iLDREN’ S DAY _ T three months ago the boys and himself. 

































(Boys’ $1 Letter) of ten and fifteen organized a “Better Health ” he said onc to ollyanna bal | 
WAS a beautiful Sabbath in May. Peo- 1b,” and resolved to do something every believe Tam Jamie Kent. I’ve believ- 
i <i mre Hi all Hipedtiona sortie: day to ele deetto ether proedaraud icne ed it quite a while. I’m afraid I’ve be 
— ; ie aye: Chilasenis. nat flie i othe Mets ie » long, now, that—I just 
) is nodes sak eGaDAeen hs We have a weekly report fr ‘ . ldn’t bear it, to find out [ wasn’t 
1 of child: ip at the front with eager ber 3 to what th hay lor Phe rey M rs; Carew has done so muc¢ n 
, rai Ee A oe to th , . rome j hink if, after all, I were 
i sheets . ; : 1bout the e@ or stable o ut dan and i i re bi 
= gs 2 march which was ded } € 1 po ) ) 3 nie,” | 
about a , ae aes Tone ade e that would | 
) a grand sight to see the - : Se Sees Serge ath 1 | —don’t yo hire Proccessive. barmes 
1 ! hed to t I with ; : ss be hurting ’ = 
1 tlou r h rir ling p toe A a Bro } be the real T); < 
yroerit va yng and the hiid ; P od ; t does. Now if I 
' i ry hupp s th ‘5 one af use h as fly paper, traps and insect pow J said ‘ania ae pi igh for her— lI am sending a pi ture of my- 
t ) I lid 1 em Excite “ I \ ae Pee ee _.- make her proud of me in some way! self and mv pig which I receiv- 
i a ‘ ind eir whole mir eel i to ; i ue ae “a sad ii “ave lt I could only do something to Sup*~ ed for getting upa club of sub- 
. s i and to u! \ ijo ht pesca secre _ aes . rv - port myself, even, like a man! But Sehintane? oti required a long 
H, kK. CLAYTO u d what can I do, with—these He : 1 : cies ee 
Miss elas poke bitterly, and laid his hand on DIME: LO. Set, LNG es . 
a Ve find that i much e¢4 to de the crutenes at his side be I secured ten before 





A GREAT CITIZEN si cs aa 7 fut! me pod ‘ a “ Pollyanna was shocked and dis- Christmas and as I head going 
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can to de ry the t [t was the first time she had oe an BN CEEAL ELDER AN Se! S208 icl 
(Gils $4 Prize Letter) We hone that mat baa speak of his infirmity chance to work. I thought once 
j FIND the Progressive Farmer a good pas je organized in the schools and homes of our boyhood days. Franti- that I could not finish my club 
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_ k "3 ? 2 a t : ’ tin keep the i o'd iron pot to turn than the wheel chair! finished my club. [Tt was eas 
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chi ny Sine Pitas , them black. Grind once a day for fift 1d the Jolly Book—do you keep after all. Most tasks are easier 
to throw away for fear they would be- . 5 a 7 7 
‘ =<. Then roi! t ! » beads and string it iske ann im a \ aS I hey a 
yf some use. Between the lots was a ys. Phen 3 - , ‘ it asked I Olyanna, Mt a VOICE than th seem 
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ih of beaut lawns ana °!* and TI certainty like to read. f Rave first one. That is the same not seem possible vou could 
ordet ne flowers for read lo oe ee a ld notebook that Jerry SAVE give so fine a pig for so littl 
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f penny package t s dk r lis ic e vas take 
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to make me a tomato recipe book rry! And I’ve been me aning all when Lady Sophia weighed 140 
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: es “In Boston; and his vocabulary is 
to junk heap so as to hide it. He put a pan Editorial Comment:—\We are told red roses ist as picturesque > as ever, only he [ am thanking you very much 
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Durable-DURHAM Hosiery will go through your 
roughest work and last longer without holes than 
any other socks you ever had. Every pair of 
Durable- DURHAM Hosiery for big folks or little 
folks, gives extra wear. 








FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest, 
The heels, soles and toes are strongly re- 
inforced. The wide, elastic, garter-tear-proof 
tops with the anti-run stitch are knit on to 
stay. The quality is uniform throughout, 
sizes correctly marked, and the legs are fuil 
length. Toes are smooth and even. The 
famous Durham dyes prevent color from 
fading or turning green from wearing or 
washing. Durable-DURHAM Hosiery sells 
for 15, 19,25 and 35 cents the pair. 

3uy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for the 
entire family. 

Ask your dealer to show you our ladies’ 

35-cent and men’s 25-cent silk-mercerized 

hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


i DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 























AKES a practica) tractor out of a Ford—or most 
ji any other car, (i+ t the low cost power. Noholes 
to drill. Attached with ciamps to car frame. 
Does work of 3 cr 4 horses. Pulls plows, harrows, 
drills,mowers, the binder, loader, road grader,etc., 
also your farm wagons anywhere that 3 or4 horses 
can. Steel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs s 
pinions, allowing two speeds, one for plowing and one 
forhauling wagons. Multiplies usefulness of yourcar. 
Only $135.00, f.0.b. Quincy, Ill. Write for circular. 
PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 59C 
Telephone No. 84 Waiton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINGIS ee 
CANNING 


STAH OUTFITS 


cost litile, very easily operated, 
OVER 100,000 IN ACTUAL USE. My formulas tell you how and contain no acids 
My big 1917 catalog is free and contains actual reproduced photographs of users of 
my Canners in your locality. Write for copy today; it is free. Can also make prompt 


shipment packers’ cans. F. S. STAHL, Dept. 27, Quincy, Lil. 
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Write for Book 8 
Today . 
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When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as an advertiser 
én The Progressive Farmer, which guaraniees tie reliability of ali the ad- 
wertising it carries.’”’ 
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WHEN buying an engine for any farm job 

you can’t beat the Mogul engine for 
economy—no matter where you look or what 
price you pay. A Mogul gives you steady power at 
the lowest cost per day or per year of service —any 
way you figure it. It works on the cheapest engine 
fuel you can buy, common coal oil. It uses only 
just enough fuel to carry the load. It starts and 


runs on magneto—no batteries to buy or renew. 

: Its oiler takes care of every bearing, and never forgets. It 
is as near automatic as an engine can be made and it handles 
all kinds of engine work. 


| The Mogul is made to do its work for little money— 




















less than any cheap engine. Then, it will outlast two or 

three cheap engines. If you want steady reliable power 

at the lowest possible cost—and, of course, you do— buy 
a Mogul engine in any size from 1 to 50-H. P.. If you don't 
know the local dealer who sells Mogul engines, write to us. 
} We'll tell you where to find him and we'll send you our ene 
H gine books, 


| International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ve U S " 
Osborne 


Use SHARPLES 


To Prevent Cream-Waste ; 


Sharples is the only separator that skims absolutely clean at 
all speeds. Allother separators lose considerable cream when 
turned below speed——admitted by leading experiment stations 
and ail separator manufacturers. Average loss from this cause 
is 10 lbs. of butter per cow per year, or 80,000,000 Ibs. in the 
United States alone! Sharples would save it all !—due to the 
wonderful Suction-feed, which automatically regulates the 

milk-feed so as to insure clean skimming whether you turn 
® fast or slow. 







Planc 














Sharples is an absolute necessity mow—when the world is 
clamoring for “more fat.” It is the only separator that gets all 
the butter-fat out of the milk. Prevent waste by getting a 
Sharples—and get it mow, while you can. Ask nearest 
Sharples dealer toe explain it. 


**He turns pretty 
slow but he gets 
all the cream 









the only separator that: 
sxims clean at wi 7-varying speeds 
—givescream of unchanving thickness—all{speeds 
—has just one piece in bowl—no discs 
—skims milk faster when you turn quicker 
——has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month 
oiling 






Made and guaranteed practically 
forever by the oldest and greatest 
separator factory in America. Over 
a million Sharples users! See your 
dealer and write for catalog today 
—address Department 21 


The Sharpies SeparatorCo. 
West Chester - - Pennsylvania 
Sharples Miike edon nearly 400,000 cows daily 


Branches: Chicage San Francisco Toronto 
91 
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| ON 9 i x forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 1 56 issucs, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
| Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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